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The Evolution of 


Social Work Ke s Sh 


HOULD any of the one hundred thousand or 
so social workers in the United States feel a 
vague but’ persistent malaise in respect of 
their work, they would have a hard time di- ~_ 3 
agnosing their difficulty. What's wrong with 
social work is now a case of an ill within an 
ill within an ill. Specious reasoning, bad 
history, ignorance of human nature, and ap- 
. parent inevitability are all tangled up with 
ixed motives and even much goodness. Clarification is easier through at 
istorical analysis than by a frontal -approach to the contemporary 

ation. : rang 

Social work is an outgrowth of that branch of human activity — 
lughly covered by the phrase, “the works of mercy.” For our purposes 
e different historical approaches to the works of mercy can be divided 


“a wt 


ito three periods: charity, philanthropy and sociology. . : 


The First Period: Charity * 


It is characteristic of pagan societies that they neglect (often 
espise) their weak members. The Greeks and Romans exposed their Ve 
hnwanted children, African tribes have killed their old people, Hindus 
sed to burn widows, and pagan Chinese to this day stone lepers. The |. 
ict that we shudder at these things testifies to the Christian conscience 
hich is residual in us. For it was Christianity that really initiated the fe 
orks of mercy, and at the highest possible level. Mee. 
The Christian saw in the beggar, the leper, the sick, the poor and 
fe insane, what no pagan could ever see: Christ. “I was hungry and 
bu fed me, naked and you clothed me. ... Inasmuch as you did it unto 
he of these my least brethren, you did it unto me.” With the Christian . 
fis wholly a supernatural matter. Christ is seen by the eyes of faith, 
hd loved with the love of God—supernatural charity. git 
© One can scarcely think of the Christian ideal of charity withouta 
arning in one’s heart, so beautiful is this love which Christ brought 
bto the world. Even the pagan stands in respect and awe before Saint. 
francis of Assisi, who kissed and served the lepers, and who has become — 
sort of symbol of the charity which was repeated over and over again 
and still is) by saints who ransomed captives, nursed the sick, tended 
e insane, instructed the orphans, protected the aged, and dressed the 
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wounds of the cancerous. They did it (and they still do it) with @ 
derness, a joy and a reverence. It was not an onerous duty, but a. 
privilege, for it was always the same person they were serving, Ch 
The characteristic institution of the age of charity was the relig, 
order. The duties of hospitality, almsgiving and personal service Vv 
recognized as universal, but an abundance of religious institutions sph 
up to meet the needs more effectively. The work of the religious ore 
was done by a multitude of dedicated men and women whose lives vi 
rooted in prayer (which fostered the charity that was the principle 
their action) and who stripped themselves of all worldly possessions 
pteoccupations in order the better to serve God in their fellow men 
Gradually these religious institutions formed a whole netyy 
of charity which covered Europe. The monasteries were the poor m: 
inn (now we have Bowery flop houses), hospitals abounded (tl 
were seven hundred in England in the thirteenth century), the ley 
were segregated and cared for, and almsgiving was a universal 
honored custom. At that time men gave money (tithes) to the Chu 
which was the mother of all these charities, as we now pay taxes to) 
government (which is becoming the mother of today’s good worl 
only in the former case the giving was more likely to be meritorious 
the total cost was certainly less, since the ministers of charity were voy 
to voluntary poverty. This poverty combined with obedience and ct 
tity to make for a tremendous economy of effort. Further, altho» 
these multitudinous works were all under the Church, there was 
| , Minimum of centralization, each local convent or monastery, or & 
religious order, exercising a certain autonomy under its approved fF 
Not all the religious in this period of charity were saints, 
“nevertheless the saint was the exemplar, the characteristic person 
voted to the works of mercy. The training of religious was chi 
Spiritual, since the primary motivation of the whole thing was the 1} 
of God. The Ages of Faith were realistic. They didn’t have 
millenial complexes about the eradication of poverty, disease and hur 
unhappiness (yet they rid Europe of leprosy with their quarantines ; 
were never visited with our major problems of divorce, juvenile 
* linquency, widespread unemployment and general neurosis). T 
saw God's purposes in suffering and, while working with tremend! 
personal sacrifice to alleviate it, knew that sin, not suffering, was 


worst evil, and that perfect justice and joy were to be found only 
heaven. : 


The Breakdown of Charity 4 

The system of charity built up by the Church worked vety w 

The excellence with which it was administered varied in proportion 
the holiness of the nuns, brothers, monks and priests who administe 
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ind also according to their number, which was seriously depleted 
ne plagues). Religious institutes fell now and again into laxity 
yorldliness, but they had, as they still have, power to recuperate. 
y were essentially sound, and well fitted for their purposes. 
_ Why, then, did this network of charity disappear? Why was it 
arseded by something else? 
jp We shall consider here only the situation in England. In Catholic 
Puntries the system never quite vanished, or did so only recently, but 
‘tradition stems from the Protestant countries. In England the 
ple system disappeared virtually overnight because Henry VIII 
fiscated the monastic lands and set most of the religious at large, 
without provision. Henry’s reasons had to do with his own marital 
blems and his defiance of the Pope. The fact that he destroyed the 


to do with whether they were operating well or poorly. This is a 
fern we shall see repeated, and the lesson to learn from it is that — 
w men treat their poor and weak brothers is always a by-product of — 
nething else, spiritual, political or economic. Anyhow, Henry VAM 
onfiscating the monastic lands and destroying the religious founda- 
ps, wiped out the whole system of charity. He also (because the 
id holdings were large and rich—but used overwhelmingly in the — 
erests of the poor, despite occasional abuses) disrupted the whole 
Jnomy of England, with far-reaching consequences even until today. 
Scause the seized land passed rapidly to the nobles, in return for favors — - 
anted in supporting Henry, the balance of power in England swung 

tavily on the side of the nobles and the king has remained more or 

s putty in their hands to this day. One consequence has been the 
spotence of the king to defend the poor against the abuses of the rich. ~ 
Swever, be that as it may, it only indirectly affects this discussion. 


The Transitional Period ; 
After Henry there followed a transitional period. At first the 
or and the weak were not cared for at all, and their numbers were ~ 
eatly augmented by the indigent religious. Extremely harsh laws 
pre instituted to quell the resultant disorders. It was during this time 
at picking pockets was a crime punishable by burning at the stake. 
at people went on picking pockets and the rest because they really _ 


jonsibility for the indigent was fixed by law on the parishes of what 
fas now the Church of England. The regulations are contained in the 
bmous “Poor Laws,” and they are harsh and unfeeling. It is odd that 
te history of social work after another will trace the care of the poor 
ck to these infamous Poor Laws, but none will go yet further back to 
vestigate the circumstances under which the Poor Laws came into 
ait a INTEGRITY - 3 
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fitutions of charity was incidental to his main purpose and had noth- 


id no alternative. Gradually a system was evolved whereby the re- > 
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existence. It is much more flattering to modern social work to ch 
this darkest hour with which to contrast its own “enlightenment, | 
to remember Saint Elizabeth of Hungary, Saint Camillus de Lellis, 
John of God and Saint Catherine of Siena. 

In the Middle Ages there was a hospital for the insane in Lon 
called Bethlehem (from which comes our word “bedlam”)._ It 
manned by religious, of course, and was quite famous for its enlight 
and humane treatment of its patients. The mildly insane were rele: 
in the custody of the general public wearing the hospital badges w. 
won them such kind treatment that these badges were coveted 
stolen by beggars. Now this hospital was shut down with the co 
cation, and for awhile there was no one to care for the insane. 
since the necessity was so great for such an institution, it was pert 
opened again after the Reformation with the lowest type of paic 
tendant. Then it was that the insane were exhibited like monkeys, 
the public could observe their misery for a small fee. They were 
chained, ill-fed and often cold. Modern people shudder to think o 
inhumanity with which the insane were visited in the “Middle A 
Let them continue to shudder, but for the abuses of the post-reforma 
period, and let them correct their textbooks. 


Enter Industrialism 
The Poor Laws remained in effect for a long time and wet 
grievous burden to the poor. That was the era of the work house 
the debtor’s prison. But things were to get worse before they got bet 
The advent of industrialism in the late eighteenth and early 
teenth centuries was immediately preceded in England by the enclos 
laws, whereby multitudes of independent farmers lost their land 
wete forced to the city, forming there a semi-vagrant population w 
readily succumbed to the exploitation of the early, wholly unprinci 
industrialists. It was during this period of the early and middle n 
teenth century in England and in America (a little later here) that’ 
foundations of the great modern fortunes were laid. Industriali 
which enabled one man to profit readily by the exploitation of mé 
was one factor. Capitalism, with its paper money and opportuns, 
for usuty, was another. To these must be added in America the m 
nificent natural wealth of our country, which was so quickly and w 
tonly despoiled and also the legitimate development opportunit 
illegitimately exploited, of which the chief example is the railroads, 
The net result of all this, insofar as it concerns us here, is that 
gap between the rich and the poor widened enormously. The poor w 
worse off than ever they had been while free men and independ 
Owners, and were also increasingly numerous. The really rich w 
tich as Croesus, and with a type of wealth which (given the lega 
of usury) tended of itself to multiply prodigiously. . 
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Por a variety of reasons, ‘ranging anywhere from embariassinehe 
iches to trying to retrieve a good name, or possibly twinges of con- t 
nce, these rich began to take on the burden of the relief of the poor. es 
y did it by giving large sums of money to foundations of one sort 
another (The Rockefeller, Carnegie and Russell Sage Foundations — 

ur own day are residual examples) which distributed and admin- 
re red the funds. The intermediaries between the rich and the poor 
e at first well-bred, educated women of the wealthy or middle classes, _ 
king on a volunteer basis; subsequently the paid, “professional” be 
al workers. . 
By the time philanthropy had become the characteristic mode Pe, 
ministering the works of mercy (which was roughly by the turn of the 
century) there had been an entire change i in man’s attitude toward — 2 
an. Philanthropy is Greek for “love of man,” whereas charity means 2. . 
‘love of God. The prevailing philosophy was now humanitarianism, of: by 
love of man for his own sake and his own natural ends. The pre 
ling mood ‘was now pity, which expressed at once the greatness an far - 


one’s fellows, but pity which is not. subordinate to, and ordered bi 
bernatural faith and love, is bound to become diseased. We see what _ 
degenerated to in our own day: the pity that kills, with euthanasia — 
d birth control and sterilization on the one hand, and the ineffectual 
r imentality on the other hand. But this is to get ahead of our story. a 


Philanthropy was preoccupied with man for his own sake. . Almost — 
evitably it concentrated on natural reforms, and especially cleanliness. 
ing appalled the early social worker so much about the poor man. Px 
the fact that he was dirty. Since she didn’t see with the eyes of faith, — 
neither saw Christ, nor the possibilities of beatitude; but she only is 
7 dirt, and bad manners, smelled garbage and shivered in cold flats. 
e characteristic good works of the social worker (ante- Freud) were 
dental clinics, summer camps, T.B. sanatoriums, maternity clinics — 
| budgeted almsgiving. 

Social workers were very zealous about minor reforms and were 
rumental in obtaining fire regulations for tenements, school lunches — 
i that sort of thing. Characteristically they never attacked root evils, 
as industrial capitalism itself, or the existence of monstrous Cities, 
the lack of small private ownership of the means of production. They 
ald not very well have challenged these things as they were dis-_ 
uting the largess of the very men who had been partly responsible 
ese evils and whose continued affluence depended on the status quo. 
the social workers, too, came from (and for the most part remained 
‘the privileged classes and so it probably never occurred to them 
ch enEe the system. 
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The early philanthropic period also produced an attitude of pat 
vation and moral condemnation which stemmed from the Cal i 
heritage of Protestantism. Poverty was regard as resulting from < 
fect in the character of the poor, probably from sloth. This atti 
gave rise to the distinction between the deserving and the undeseri 
poor, which has been repudiated by modern social workers as rep 
depressions and periodic involuntary periods of unemployment 
shown that the masses are more sinned against than sinning 1n oury 

The characteristic person of the philanthropic period is the 
humanitarian, of which Jane Addams and Florence Nightingale: 
serve asexemplars. The world holds them up to our admiratio 
they ate remarkable not so much for the greatness they achieved a; 
the evident fact that they should have been saints, and probably w 
have been, with the true faith and supernatural aims and aids. 
the natural level their greatness could only peter out. Florence 
ingale, after the Crimean episode which made her famous, becat 
political agitator for military hospital reforms, some even dubious 
to the extent of ruining one of her friends in Parliament. K 
newspapers hid her growing querulousness from a doting public for: 
years until, at her death, they resurrected the lovely lady bending 
the sick soldiet’s cot legend. Jane Addams was a pioneer found 
settlement houses. She suggests a comparison “with Mother Ca 
because they were near contemporaries, both working among the 
in Chicago. The noble humanitarian’s heroic efforts were on the na 
level. Her Hull House, and she herself, were well-known to ge 
tions of college students, but are already passing into oblivion. 
Italian saint led a hidden and obscure life, depending wholly on s 
natural assistance in her work among the despised immigrants 0 
Chicago slums. She was not written up in the college sociolog 
books of her day. But she died leaving a religious community 

“string of hospitals to carry on her earthly work, while she assists 
heaven. As for her fame—she is obviously Chicago’s (and 
York’s) most honored and leading citizen to date. 


The change in the spirit with which the works of mercy 
administered can be traced in nomenclature. Charity loves to ca 
institutions names like Holy Ghost Hospital, The House of the ¢ 


asylum ) is a psychoneurotic institute or a hospital for the care 4 
mentally ill. When the private social work agencies in New ~ 
City consolidated a few years ago the late Alfred E. Smith had the: 
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ociety of M Yew York. ich aye so nace nean- 
iis king in ‘human warmth as to be difficult ihe to. 


es us 
“The Preavdown of Philenthropy seats 


. ‘Here again a system of good works collapsed through no 
its Own. Philanthropy was a poor thing as compared with charity 
t it was not given an opportunity to run its course. What happene 

a that our economic system collapsed. Industrial capitalism of i i 

€ produced economic crises in the form of periodic depressior s. 
fe a eerval between these kept shortening, while the suffering th 
ised deepened, until the crash of 1929 was followed by a period 
depression that steps had to be taken in the direction of sociali 
A. Philanthropic organizations had their resources diminished ; 
ne of colossal want through unemployment. The problem of reli 
as so great that the government was forced to take it over. 


The Third Period: Sociology 


_A very curious thing happened when the state took over reli i 
What should have been the end of social workers ( giving way to ‘ 

Bs stigators” ) , and it probably would have been were it not for the f 
at the private social work agencies were still fairly handsomely e 
wed financially. They had the trained workers, they had the mon 
] they needed was a function. $s 
At first the social workers became investigators for governme 


IC 
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ot a of their talents and training. If one reads the history. 
is period, it looks as though the social workers deliberately invente 
nction for themselves. They said, in effect, that people have other ie 
lan material problems, and we shall help them solve these other 
oblems. For some time the advance schools of social work have bee 
iscinated by the theories of Sigmund Freud and trying to incorpora 
jem into their case work. Gradually, then, these agencies have bet 
ansformed. Instead of prudent almsgivers, social workers have be 
dme the “professional” priestesses of the new religions of psychology ; 
id sociology. 
The corporal works of mercy, so to speak, have passed on to the oe 
hreaucratic state, which dispenses relief, social security, unem pa a 
surance, and which threatens to control the practice of medicine and — (s 

actically everything else. We have moved from love, to pity, to — 
lechanization. We have regressed from God to man to animal or - 
e. All individual responsibilities are being absorbed into one 
Beara On with its army of robots who administer the red 
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- determined. The New York School of Social Work, Sokol d by 
Community Service Society, is the examplar of all ‘graduate school 
social work, not excepting the Catholic schools, which have strai 
ee. he gnats and swallowed: the camel. - ae 
a It is probably only a matter of time before the private agencies * 
er fall under government control; as it is they already influence gove 
‘i ment policies. It is beside our point to trace further the course of t 
“sc cialization, and finally communism, which threatens. It is more 
a . examine the philosophy (really the theology) which governs’ 
AC reasingly the whole “profession.” It can be seen most clearly in 
“most advanced stage among the New York non-sectarian elite. Hap, 
th hi zings are still more wholesome elsewhere, but this is the previev 
he future, unless we can prevent it. 


* 


The New Religion 


Social work is now concerned with the spiritual works of me 
Ey n oe with dire spiritual problems everywhere, and of unprecede 
religious decline, one can see that the very virtues of social wor 
would lead them to undertake the “spiritual direction” of their clie 
- Since the social workers themselves are singularly underprivileged, 

yal igiously speaking, it is no wonder that they have come up wit 
meh vicious new religion. ¢ 


sre 
a 


___ Language plays a very important part in the new social work. 


heme 


are essence of the language is that it removes everything from the me 
_ order. You never say “good or bad,” or “right or wrong,” but “posi 
as negative,” or “constructive or destructive. ”  Beatitude has be 
“adjustment to one’s environment.” Spiritual problems are “emotion 
Pepichicnis. People are “clients” or “cases,” and so on. Unconscioi 
almost, they have introduced a new moral code, largely Freudian: 
which the sins are “refusal to cooperate,” being “different,” or “s 
_ pressing instinctual desire.” 


+ 


fe The new social worker does not give the client money (exe 
_ incidentally). She doesn’t give the client assistance. She doesn’t €& 
oe, particularly give advice any more. Most of her work consists in rec 


_ ing confidences of the most intimate order and dictating enormous, 
__ tailed, and extremely dull, case histories. I 


The social worker does not give away all her worldly possess 
for the love of God. She does not even give up her finery and mak kes 
ior the durable tweeds and flat heels of the pea 
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to dress ‘well we ee clients’ ‘sake. She ‘thinks Be Noid feel ‘es 
d were she to come to them. poorly attired. May God have pity 

for there is truth in her contention. Even our tenement dwellers 

now bourgeois. Pap 


. 
__ The Dilemma of the Social Worker ‘a 
In our day we see the three periods, charitable, philanthropic and ~ aS 
sciological co-existing. There is no doubt, however, that deterministic, 
Wfeudian, state-imposed sociology is in the ascendancy and that it will 
wake the work of religious orders, and even that of private agencies, 
ittually impossible. Already the work of the Church suffers almost 
fevitable diminution of charity because of financial’ entanglements 
th state funds, governmental red tape, lack of a sufficient Es of tie 
eligious vocations and the like. ; 
The more centralized and depersonalized the system becomes, the f 
lore demand there will be for social workers, and the more frustrating — 
work will be. Of their very nature social workers are intermedi- a 
ies; they do not take defective or orphan children into their own 
Or es: they arrange to have them taken into an institution or someone __ 
ses home. They diagnose cases of loneliness, but they do not becomes > 
Ppctsonal friends of the lonely. They advocate good housek 
"arrange for the services of a housekeeper, but they do not themselves — 
ll up: their sleeves and do the dishes. They give not of their own 
oney (in the professional capacity) but of the money of others. The 
fost necessary function which social workers perform is their least ex- — 
ted one: that of unwinding red tape, fathoming the intricacies free 
feanized charity, and transferring bewildered moderns from the place 
F need to the place of remedy. tated 


The Direction of Reconstruction er: 
Wholehearted personal and corporate charity is the only way toa 
store the works of mercy to a Christian framework. If social workers 

© to lead themselves and us out of the wilderness, their supreme necd a 
Br an intense supernatural life. Above all they need the training 
hich is conspicuously absent from the present curriculum: spiritual 
aining. Perhaps they must get it from the apostolic movements. 
Then they get it, however, and their charity begins to overflow into | 
eir work, then the framework of organized charity will begin to crack 
ad we shall see the birth of a new outgrowth of the works of mercy, 
‘once Christian and suited to our times. 
What will it be like? Who can foresee the loveliness of the in- - 
itutions which the Holy Ghost raises for each age that is docile to His 
rectives? There will be charity in superabundance (such is needed 
Fan age Brown so cold as ours). Thefe will be a total instead of a 
NES Those who have fallen down will be uplifted only in one 
a eee te INTEGRITY - 9 
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in Christ. The chances are that many or most of them w fs 
| cease to be social workers, abandoning their intermediary positions 
. direct action on problems as they gain wisdom to see the solut: 
necessary. They may or may not become religious. In our day we Ss: 
see the corporate work of dedicated lay people sometimes operat 
__ where formerly the work would have been done by a religious on 
Secularism demands new modes of operation. 


The modern world often is right in its general direction, perv) 
in its specific aim. Maybe the spiritual works of mercy will be off 
__pteme importance, even as the social workers intuitively sense. (Perk 
the corporeal misery of our times will be so great that it can only 
met by huge organizations.) Then it will be Christ versus Freud, n 
ae raised to God versus man reduced to machine, God’s order versus; 

ware nihilation. The future belongs to those who love. Indeed, if we 
_ not restore the fullness of supernatural charity to act as the oil of soci 
___ there may be no future. 


PETER MICHAELS 
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ghbor. It obeys the dual commandments of Christ. ee 
ristian charity insofar as it is concerned directly with the good of ov 
ighbor, aims, by the practice of the corporal and spiritual works. 
ercy, to save his soul, for the greater glory of the Trinity. , 
Saint Paul has called charity the bond of perfection. And 
hn the Beloved makes charity the absolute condition of our u 
3 God. “God is charity: and he that abideth in charity, abideth 
, and God in him.” But as a test of our love of God, and as 
vi finely ordained means of attaining to the fullness of love, we are to 
19 love our neighbor. “And this commandment we have from 
jat he who loveth God love also his neighbor.” In other words 
tach God Who is Love, we must love. Love is at once the means nd 
€ Becid. int 
Social work—which is concerned with charity toward our net sighbor 
good insofar as it conforms to the precept of love. If modern 
cial work is the antithesis of supernatural love, then anything that 


Ae? 


De said i in defense of its efficiency, temporal success or any other quali 


beside the point. eS 

The Ideal of Charity Mie 
Let us examine more closely this charity, which is the perfects 
f man because it makes him like God. Saint Paul’s discourse on charity 
a magnificent statement of the pre-eminence of charity among the 
ittues. It is made quite clear that all the other virtues (glorious as they 
light seem) fade into nothingness before the flame of charity, and 
Jat without charity all the other virtues are worthless. And yet with. 
arity, the other virtues come to full perfection. They are all sub- 
tdinate to charity, but it is charity that vivifies, ennobles and beautifies_ . 
nem, by its energizing, fructifying action. Charity unifies all the vit- ae 

1€s (both infused and acquired) and bears them aloft to God. In an 
iscussion of charity and social work, it is important to bear in mind | 
pat charity does not in any way exclude the other virtues. Saint Paul — 
where says that charity is unintelligent or irrational. Yet modern e 
atholic social work seems fearful that by going all out for charity it 
light not preserve its intelligence, instead of realizing that by giving 
s heart it will find its head. The development of all other virtues — 
pale be a means to ee end. There should not be many — 
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__ Inconsidering the active practice of charity w 1 
its ultimate end is not concerned with man primarily 
The realization of this gives the proper perspective Hi 
Cs ; guards against the evils of sentimentality and fear of failure. Ser 


a4 


of it, we do for our neighbor what is for the glory of God and 
soul's salvation, and not what pleases him or makes us glow comf 
ably. Fear of Failure is evil because charity is a success ultimately i 
aye. glorifies God. Knowing this, we do not lose heart if we have nc 
single visible result. : 
Social work, when it is aware of its primary end, seeks to coopet 
© fully with the providence of God. It should not be as it is now, agai 
as God's providence (non-Catholic agencies) or apart from it (as 

_ often it appears to be in Catholic agencies) .* 


And that even if all thé children under her care develop dreadful 
__seases, and the persons whose souls she is trying to save continue 
run headlong to perdition, God’s providence continues to work, and y 
be triumphant. For it is a fact that even if conditions are a thous: 
times more chaotic than they appear to today’s social worker, C 


loves us and Christ re-lives His Passion for us. 


This lofty view is not meant to be a comforting superfluity, be 
necessary source of strength. Experience in social work (if it is soc 
_ work that is true charity, and bears with it for the one performing 
ws», the peace of Christ which surpasses all understanding) shows the gr 
" ness of God, not (primarily) because things (and people’s lives) co 
_ out right, but even if they don’t. “Everything that happens is sor 
~ thing to be adored,” as Bloy has said. It will be one of the j 
_ Of heaven to see how God has made all manner of things w 
‘just as it was a cause of exceeding joy to Juliana of Norwich 
_ see that the greatest evil of all, original sin, was surpassed in magnit 
___ by the goodness of the Incarnation and Redemption. Oh, what are. 
social evils in comparison with that! And yet where is the sox 

worker who acts with the conviction that original sin is worse tt 
poverty? ca 
_ __ Yet we are not to forget the evil of the world, we must rememl 

But we must remember by the effects of the fruits of the Holy Spi 


woe 


* Of course, everything that happens is in the providence of God, insofar as | 


forsees it and turns it to His glory. But the point here is that non-Catholic -agenc 
it were, will to aim against His provid ‘ 


for instance, by advising a neurotic 
work apart from His Providence by 
into account the tremendous reality 
consider the power of prayer, when d 
Beats - INTEGRITY 
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the Ploy, peat patience, Tieh the Ghutrl pape lists after ee 
arity from which they flow. And remembering, we are moved to 
penance and to pray and, above all, to become holy in order to please 
» All-Good God and to be effective instruments for the salvation of — 
What an evil day it was when the concept of the professional S 
‘al worker replaced the idea of the saint as the doer of Christian 
ad rity! 2 eg 
But ate we to say that the man or woman who is thinking of en- = 
ging in Catholic charity must have already attained to the fullness of 
ve, and be so advanced in holiness that he possesses the divine view of x 
ngs and works perfectly in union with the will of God? This is” 
deed a tall order. But it does seem necessary if his social work is e 
to be the antithesis of charity, but the overflow of supernatural love; — Es 
ut he is aiming at union with God, even though he may be very remote. 
m it; that he engages himself to do works of charity for the love of 3 
d; that he regards charity as the norm by which he is to judge the ~ 
ness of his social work; that he subordinates and coordinates all — 
; means to that end. We should not try to minimize the ideal of 
wistian charity, just because the practice is so far removed from the 
al today. as v 


Catholic Social Work As It Is : i 


Will the social worker who seeks to enter the field find in 2 the : a 
tholic social agency the good ground for the development of the seed _ 
his love? The agency or the organization or the society which is 
pgaged in works of charity is good if it is really charity; if it seeks the 
ry of the God Who is Charity; if it seeks to love by the grace of the 
ply Spitit, the unfortunate brothers whom it recognizes as Christs in 
sguise; if its members become sanctified through working corporately — 
this organization. (We want to stress here the fact that if a par- 
rular social worker becomes a saint while working in a particular — 
ganization, that in no wise proves the organization a good one. The 
ace of God can make people saints in spite of conditions, as well as — 
cause of them. But if our organizations are to be in harmony with 
= Christian order they must be the environment for the development 

saints. ) ‘a ; 
We should like to state clearly at this point that this article in no 
ay intends to be an expose of Catholic social work, a tale of great 
imes or of violent abuses. If it were, it would perhaps be easier to 
“ite, for it is easier to paint black than grey. It is easier to write about 
1 than about mediocrity. We cannot say that Catholic agencies have 
amefully neglected their clients, that the directors have misused the 
, that the social workers are immoral, or that the claims of justice 
| = been fenced. According to the standards of our society, the 
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Catholic agencies have done a good job; they are efficient; they are we 
run; their members are loyal. But—and this is the one reason t 
article has for being—they have lost the fire of love. 


It is as if for quite a length of time a mechanical man had E 
doing the work of a real man, and no one had noticed. And so it 
People are given money, and children are cared for, and service 1s res 
ered. But charity is not there. It is as if the soul could slip qui 
away and the body continue to function. And then gradually somec 
‘notices something is wrong—that the living force is no longer th 


Charity Is Not the Norm : 
Catholic social work is ineffective today because it seeks to se 
God and mammon. Profoundly influenced by state laws, city laws, 1 
Department of Welfare, and secular agencies which it admires, it 
to conform to them in most (if not all) things, forgetting that char 
is jealous—as God is. One cannot descend to the natural level 
think and speak and act the same as modern pagan agencies and $ 
keep supernatural love as the vivifying force in one’s organizatios 
It is true that one might not advise divorce, and that one continues 
advocate attendance at Sunday Mass, but one begins to judge the 
ness of things by what they do to the reputation of one’s agency, 0 
what way they can be settled speedily and pleasantly. (It is unfortun 
that this ability to get along with people has even been elevated to 1 
position of a test of sanctity. And yet Our Lord was crucified for j 
that reason; He didn’t get along with some people— the “right” peo 
and John the Baptist was beheaded because he told a king he was 
adulterer.) And in Catholic agencies this virtue of “tact” seemingl 
above charity. I was not allowed to contact a priest in the parish wh 
one of the foster homes was located to enlist his aid in seeing that > 
children get to Mass, not because this wasn’t the best means of rectifyi 
the neglect of the foster parents, but because the priest might not | 
it. And yet the parish (since it is a miniature of the Mystical Bod 
should be the normal administrator of the works of mercy. Our weil 
huge charitable organizations are merely concomitants of the abnorm 
conditions of society in general. Similarly, a child continues to live: 
an undesirable foster home, and a woman who is dangerous to society 
hot sent to an insane asylum. It is agreed that this course of actior 
not right, But the right course of action might “involve us in a la 
suit,” and “anyhow, it’s up to the Department of Welfare.” It is a ¢ 
thing to witness that when charity ceases to be the vivifying fon 
Supernatural prudence and divine fortitude which are her handma: 


= NG 
In fact, one cannot always keep the Christian moral standard. One says ak 


hil . . . . . . . . J 
oe (just as the secular agencies) that his stealing is simply a bad habit like m 
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CO aie ik qualified. deterices are eae rae bie 
asked, and so forth. I was asked was I a good Catholic; did 
er - Mass on Sunday? No tim ic was made to discover what el 


| Nc p mplition that being a Catholic I should ae be Bota sh: 
e different in everything.) 


Ben if one comes to Catholic social work with the motive of lov 
d the desire to become holier, the environment tends to discourage 
ese aims. Judgments in the light of eternity are soon replaced by the 
pediencies of time. I remember the first staff conference I attended. — 
#began with a prayer (I was happy, thinking how good that we should — 
t ¢ together for mutual clarification of ideals and the reviving 
| pits). The director started speaking. The subject of the conferen 
as a complaint the director had received from the Department of Wel. 
e. One of their social workers had asked one of ours why a particular 
lild had not been adopted, and our social worker had replied that the — 
hild was unattractive and to clarify this had added: “He has a lot of 
sew in him.” The Department of Welfare supervisor then phoned on 
irector to complain about our worker’s anti-Semitism. At the confe 
ace the director explained the facts of the case, which included th 
et that although the child’s mother had married a Jew, the child hi 
0 9 Jewish blood whatsoever. I then waited for the director to denounce € 
le obvious lack of charity. “Charity thinketh no evil.” I was amazed — 
t what did come. The director started saying that as we knew there 
as a highly self-conscious minority group in this city, only too ready 
) make trouble. (It was inferred that the Department of Welfare 
jorker belong to this group.) Consequently, we must be careful for 
be reputation of our agency what we say. “Charity seeketh not her 
wn!” So the main conclusion of the conference was that we must not 
y anything over the telephone, but if we were asked for any informa 
on we should say: “I'll send you a letter on that.” The conference 
oncluded with a prayer. A 


1 Neglect of Holiness 
_ From her supervisors the young social worker receives Be of the 
harity which bears with one another and helps one another. The 
ipervisors, for the most part, are chosen for their education and theit 
xperience in the field—not for their holiness. The supervisor is ex- 4 
e ted to > watch everything her workers do; they are not allowed 10 Ae 
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a ie make any decision without her approval. a 

cerned with whether the workers advance i become 
_ meated with a Christian philosophy of life or, in other words, : 
Pa they come to see with the eyes of Christ. These things are not 
: BY pervisor’s function. So the social workers have to look elsewher 
help. Sees | 
ae The agency makes little or no effort to aid the workers’ spiri 
training and development. It is true that there is a yearly Dax 
~ Recollection but that is a thing apart—a reminder which 1s also 
~ sionally given at a staff conference that it is the Catholic religion 
makes our agency different from others. Yet in a way this ve 
“eet _ minder is a note of failure. Only on special days are we spurred 0 
a greater holiness, but why—if we were working because of ch, 
should it be necessary to tell us that Catholicism makes us different: 
we were members of a real Christian charity we would be so awar: 
our differences that we could-never think we were the same as 0 
: agencies. The difference between charity and secular social 

would be obvious. But there is no effort to make the workers aware 
s _ we breathe a different air from others, which is ‘indeed true if we 


. in the state of grace and consequently live in the life of the div 


_ within us. There is no suggestion that to increase this life one she 
attend daily Mass, receive Holy Communion frequently, or deve 
i. a spirit of detachment. But the untrained workers (those wi 
___ Master’s degrees) are reminded repeatedly that they. should get 
_ credits, take courses, and so on. Evidently it is thought that th 
tellectual development of the worker is an asset to the agency; 
We Spiritual development is regarded as something so intangible as 
__ overlooked. And yet to hold that the training of the natural powe: 
__ more important than the development of the supernatural life is a he 
_ Father Garrigou-LaGrange tells us that “we must be on the aler- 
___Pfeserve in our souls the subordination of the natural activity of | 
mind to the essentially supernatural virtues, especially to the t 
theological virtues.” He goes on to add that while this is not des 
in theory, it is overlooked in fact. In Catholic agencies this is much 
case. The supremacy of the supernatural life is admitted but it is. 
natural training of the intellect that is stressed. And it is not 
es highest training of the intellect: the acquiring of a knowledge of - 
# ology ot of philosophy, both of which would be of immense value 

social work. It is training in technique. Technique, like tact, carr 

8 good thing but even so it would be far from the most important thi 


Lack of Charity and Frustration 
3 Among her fellow social workers, the new worker notices : 
softy gtoups, both of which are really unhappy—a fact that shc 
strike the Christian as a strange spectacle. Shouldn’t people who 
16 - inTEGRITY ; 
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‘3 fs ege,” who try to do as little work as possible, who enjoy prolonged | 
sople generally are concealing under a frivolous exterior and flippant 
anner an idealism about social work. They have good will (even if — 


“th ‘an agency that really was charity, that would direct their good will | 
it elligently (and by intelligently I mean by the light of the Spirit of © 


Rach hours and “going out for a cigarette,” who say there is “not _ 
f uch money in social work, but one has a lot of freedom.” These ~ 


| ppos oy be serving God aie Higibor a a happy? Who is ” 
_ pppier_ than he who is in love? But nevertheless there are these two C 


a 


1) The immature young people, who find social work ‘ ‘just like . 


‘he ey don’t think much) and they would respond favorably if they were ; 


“love). They blame their growing unhappiness on many causes: the 


: isors, the trying conditions of the job. But these things bother them — 
fecause they are unhappy; they are not the why they are unhappy. 


These young workers express the fervent hope that they'll get out 


: ion someone who has been in social service for years, and whom they 
eel is frustrated obviously because she hasn’t gotten married. Now it. 
Ba recognized promise in Christianity that those who devote their lives _ 
) the service of God will receive a hundredfold even in this life. If 
Miss So-and-So were really engaged in charity, why wouldn’t she be 

eceiving that hundredfold? Why wouldn’t she be happy whether she — 


sending their marital status. 
ained ones— have a deeper unhappiness, more despairing _ than the ~ 
Yunger ones. A young social worker can feel that she is not satisfied 
social work because she has not had enough experience as yet; or she 
reason that when she gets her Master’s degree and consequently can 
) a better job, she'll be happier. (Or she might get married!) But 
‘one has her Master's degree and experience (and the prospects of - 
larriage ate dim) and is still unhappy, what then? The answer is 


she does not—well, there is frustration: intellectual, emotional, spir- 
ual; intellectual because although it is true that the intellect directs 
he will, love runs ahead of knowledge, and charity is the only way 
) clarity of mind for the social worker who sees the chaos of society; 
motional because social work is gruelling, and unless love purifies and 
evates the emotions, they are burned out; spiritual because “if I de- 
ver my-body to be burnt and have not charity, it profits me nothing.” 


fere married or not? If social work were really the love of God and M3 
2 Bishbor, the happiness of social workers would be something 1 trans: ‘ 
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2) The older social workers—and especially the profession aa a 


sratitude of the clients, the unfairness or crankiness of their super- Me 


f social work before they become like Miss So-and-So, and they men- x 


ball 


Ss 
? 


hat she can fall at the feet of Christ, and find happiness there. But 


ry .> pe ee ee ee 
-__- Unless charity increases constantly in one’s soul th 


cee em ee = 
be unhappiness. For the normal thing for the Christian is to grow! 


eit <. 
love and if one stops normal growth there is frustration. ~The grow 
_ of love is hampered by the lack of realization of its importance. A 
"yet a small act of pure love is of greater value in the eyes of God tk 
_ many exterior works inspired by lesser charity. (We continue to cor 
the number of children seen at clinic, the number of iniections giver 


_ And yet in love it is the intensity, not the number of works that matte: 


| Unholy Detachment 


* Increasingly there develops the cool, detached attitude towe 
one’s “client.” One finds oneself saying to one’s supervisor: “I'd, 
_ interested in keeping that case” rather than “I'd Jove (yes, for the la 
of God) to help that child.” Possibly it is meant to be a protection: 
_ shield against the social worker's being hurt—a guard to complacent 
_ And yet for the Christian there should be no complacency (for ¢] 
* must have the compassion that suffers with those who weep and ; 

_ this the shattering of se/f is necessary) but only the tranquility of lo 


I remember sitting at a conference where one of my “cases” 
Bacins discussed by ten people, including a psychiatrist, a psycholog 
and a couple of psychiatric social workers, and thinking—after we 

talked at length and fully analyzed the problem, and run our fing 
over the surface for a solution and found none—of the words of t 


‘ 


" Cure of Ars, addressed to someone who said he had done “everythin 


for, souls. The quotation came back to me in essence, if 


ii verbatim: something about how we cannot say we have done all we 


for a soul unless we have prayed, fasted, taken the discipline and st 
_ fered for it. But the words seemed strangely out of place. We h 
mentioned solutions, but none that would inconvenience us persc! 
ally. Here work is done conscientiously on the natural level, az 
_ the vast supernatural treasury of the Church is neglected by 

- members. We are the children of a King who perversely refuse to u 


_ Our Father’s wealth, and at the same time prevent others from using 


_ and Christ one with this pitiful one. Saint Fraricis kissed a leper ar 
_ called him Brother, and Saint Catherine of Siena drank the dischar: 

from a cancerous woman’s breast. But these were saints and here 
- deeds, and we are sinners. But we are Christians and consequent 
_ Should wish for the spirit that inspired these deeds—autter abandon . 
__ Self to the setvice of the suffering Christ. And having that, the proble 


of our unhappiness would be solved. For we would know delicio 
_ gaiety in loving our Beloved. eo 


es eae 


than to aid in ae areinmient ag “oneness” “ eies means 
by the lack of poverty. This is, first of all, bad for the workers. 
emselves. Poverty of spirit is an indispensable condition for holiness 
and pethaps it is possible in other jobs to become poor in spirit whil 
ing quite comfortably off, but how can one become poor in spirit — 


43 making a profit out of serving the poor? (This is one of th 


ant 


is charity, the salaries are amazingly high; whereas it is apreed | 
ye sce concerned that they are amazingly low.) This lack of povert 
bad for those who are being served. How can the worker truly hel 
he poor person to save his soul if, looming large in her own mind, 
problem of poverty submerges the problem of sin? And the poor ‘per 
son himself—can he be really convinced that the social worker trul 
Toves him in Christ if it is obvious that she is spending herself for h. 

Without any financial loss involved? It can be argued here that ther 
e Catholic social workers who have given up better paying: positi 
h Brough an impulse of supernatural love and are now the pity 2 
ontempt of their families and friends. Granted. God alone know: 


i): 
1) 
}2 
de 
Us 
; 
i) 


freedom” o 
can't pay us more.” On the part of the directors of the agency aod 
the part of the workers there is completely lacking an appreciation: i 
e supernatural nature of poverty and the glory that merits for it the 
lesignation holy. I was reminded of this when a young Sister in a poo 
section of the city complained that she felt the enuinen didn’t ee clos 


ny 

t 
A 
a 


offered me a cup of tea in her dingy apartment and apologized bee a 
vas so little. For we social workers having earned the title of profes- =a 
sional women give the impression of being used to more, We are no 
longer servants of the poor, and are not regarded as such. A foster A 
mother said to me, “It’s too bad you are called workers. You're such ae 
lovely, well-educated girls. And you know what ‘worker’ means.’ ‘Yes 
and work is a holy word like poverty. And we have lost our knowl- a 
} = of the meaning of these two words, of their dignity and blessedness 
because we have lost the knowledge of charity. Perhaps we would be — 
= step toward regaining it if as an introduction to social work we 
spent several months washing babies’ diapers and scrubbing the tene- 


ments of the poor! ae 
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: through their own fault, to the lukewarm ones He has threatened| 


___ love has infinite power. 


light of the Spirit, and in our souls learning to live with the Tr 
_ therein. And doing this we will be guided and directed if, as 


of God is all-powerful and the compassion of Christ is endless. 


to beg for an increase of love. And, growing in charity oursel 
- we shall see that the poor are no longer our clients, but Jesus, c 
_ Brother. And laboriously, imperceptibly, with many tears and m 


3 


* . venture. The Spirit of Love speaks. Let us become silent before Hi 
_ With charity He will give us humility and magnanimity and we sh 


. ty 


awe el Cla mata uence Pa ar a eS 
Love and Success = == 


“The social worker who possesses the charity of God is keeping 
burning in a high wind which threatens to extinguish it. But the gr 


His compassion extends to all—even to the social workers unha 
vomit out of His mouth, and to us who perhaps see the evil of s 


work more clearly than the evil in our own hearts. So it is for us if - 
hear today the voice of His compassion “to harden not our hearts” f 


anguish, we shall influence other social workers, and working all . 
gether social work will again become charity. This may happen—? 


Meanwhile we must spend much time on our knees, begging ti 


vety well be, we are among those called to restore the institution 
Christian charity directly by leaving social work and starting a ne 


do great things! 
ELIZABETH WILLIAMS 
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Social Work As Charity 
er. . Seah 2 ; 
As belief in God faded from the nineteenth century mind, man é 
as silhouetted against the afterglow, confident in his powers, looking — 
‘brward to the paradise of pleasure that evolution and capitalism were 
) produce. But the wealth of nations brought destitution with it and _ 
ruthless and impersonal forces of nature that replaced God led to 
_| widespread sense of individual inadequacy. 
~ | Social work is the admission of this failure of the natural man, the 
-feko owledgement that no blue-print for society will abolish hunger and . 
“fhisery, that the most equipped specialists in every field cannot cure 
~The ills that beset men, and finally that these ills are not confined to a 
pauper class,’ the ranks of the unregenerate and unworthy, but a — 
“fondition to which all flesh is heir. “The poor you have always with — 
fou,” was Christ’s way of saying it. He knew what was in man and to 
“femedy this chronic evil, He prescribed that we love one another as 
“He first had loved us. The secular world has fervently adopted half of 
fis teaching, turning universal brotherhood into a religion and the 
ecept of charity into a profession. 
: Etienne Gilson in the Unity of Philosophical Experience defines — 
‘This new religion, of which Auguste Comte was the first high priest, et 
As “sociolatry” and shows how, having rejected theology and meta- _ 
physics, Comte turned to sociology in an attempt to synthesize a dogma 
and a unified explanation of reality from the material of the sciences. 
‘Tn the name of the Past and the Future,” announced Comte in the — 
manifesto of his new religion,” the servants of Humanity . . . come 
forward to claim as their due the general direction of this world. Their _ 
pbject is to constitute at length a real Providence in all departments— _ 
moral, intellectual and material.” a 
Social work, the end product of this philosophy, is, as it purports — 
to be, “organized charity,” oriented to achieving perfection in this world . 
ather than the ultimate perfection when we shall know even as we are _ 
Known. “Be ye perfect as your Heavenly Father is perfect,” Christ 
faught, and again the secular world has heeded half of the teaching, 
empting to attain a man-conceived perfection and paring down the 
Wirtues to fit the scheme. But the universe, expanded by man’s science 
ad other skills, yet remains materialist and confining, a Tower of Babel 
hat can never reach the Highest Good and by the inferior goods of this 
yorld has served only to separate men. Again, despite his increased 
nowledge of psychology, modern man has shrunk, creeping along in 
is twentieth century “innocence,” committing no great sins, achieving 
© surpassing virtues, only the “profane virtues of sincerity and mod- 
ration.” The great virtues that man used to seek when beatitude and — 
40t universal brotherhood was his end have been “measured out in 
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bik aoe Charity is a case in point. Carefully documented, it is t ug 
a two-year course in schools of social work, charity all but unrec 
able because it is not channeled by the other virtues. There are 
i longer the beacons of wisdom and understanding to light the vay 
Jove, only the summum bonum of adjustment to society; no longer A 
and piety and fortitude to make it strong and to sharpen its. outli 
It has become a weak shapeless virtue with the “limitations of — 
agency” to bound it instead of the infinite power of God. : 
a Uniquely (though not under altogether happy auspices) our 
ciety has grasped that love is the indispensable element, the one tha 
necessary. In social work thinking this is particularly evident. Hi be 
aberrations are seen as arising from various disorders of love: “inf 
_. fejection” and “maternal overprotection” being two of the commoi 
__ explanations of anti-social behavior. Faintly through the colorll 
__ medium of the case work idiom can be heard the overtones of the le 
_ preached in the Sermon on the Mount: “A social worker should s 
be judgmental in her attitudes.” “Ethics in social work is the princi: 
__ of treating clients with the same respect and consideration and hones 
___ with which you would hope to be treated.” “Workers should obses 


re 


<s 


mig all the amenities of polite society in spite of any irritating conduct 
aa the part of the clients.” 
__ As love was a discipline for the medieval mystic so it is for @ 


social worker. Although she has taken over the divinely appoint 
_ tesponsibilities of the spiritual and corporal works of mercy, she: 
_ not the “Lady Bountiful” of a generation ago, giving at random to 
__ enforce a sense of superiority or for any personal satisfaction that mig 


uf 


if 


_ accrue to her. Today she weighs and measures, investigating need ¢ 


4 distributing aid according to a “health and decency” standard. & 
has schooled herself, often at considerable personal cost, to yield neitl 
to sympathy nor disgust, both being emotions which would interfe 
_ with objectivity and hence impair helpfulness. Detachment is anot 
product of her training; she does not allow herself the luxury of oy 

identifying with the client nor of reacting to his hostility. No mat? 
how outrageous the request, she is patient, recognizing that there is 
__ heed where the client feels one. She is humble, aware how little 3 


can accomplish, but performing every act with all the skill and ta’ 
she has. 1 


As far as the client is co 


"As ree 


ai 
neerned, the social worker is genuine 
helpful. When an individual ot family is precipitated out of the ame 
Bt phous mass of those who are able to function in society, anyone . 
wills them good, another human being just to be there a 7 
can relieve the stupefying-t 
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error and sense of loss of status, Becai 1 
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Exrresting of a disease too far advanced to be cured. For love to b 
merated it cannot be abstract and vague. The universal love o 
Wamanity, for instance, tends to reduce all who cross the threshold to” 
4common denominator. It must be a Person, Who being the arche- 


all eternity, and Who being the true object of love will completel 
fill the one who loves so that her love will communicate and diffuse: 


ynned on an academic level but must be gained through loving, c 
a technique, but as the very life of the soul. 


And finally there is the failure of the vision itself For all thes 
nign and well- intentioned effort, “the servants of Humanity” have 
10 reer able to constitute “a real Providence.” They have exclud 
90 much of the given with the result that lust, hatred, and violenc 
all sorts are constantly erupting into their kindly scheme of things. 
4 heir “direction of this world” has proved too limited, the truth | 


der even his own knowledge and skills to that full perfection of his 
ature which is his happiness. 
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ie cok ts bes 4he Nase Daly, 
+ Sociology—the New heligi 
Seay In the great modern faith, sociology, prayer is replaced 


relation coefficients and sacrifice by birth control. Special dev 
include a cult of academic freedom, a rejection of the supernatural 
a worship of norms. The Beatific Vision is in self-governing ad 
ment to a sliding code of morals. e | 
-° The new religion can best be described as congenital atheist 
could almost say that its other name is humanism, that belief y 
substitutes human interests for God and divine things. At least a 
"respecting sociologist may refer to himself as a humanist without Iq 
_ caste. Some years ago I told an instructor at the University of Minaé 
that he was actually proselytizing in telling our sociology class in 
detail about his belief in humanism. He reacted very much as” 
_ when a student tells me I talk too much about the Kingdom of 
in my social problems classes. 3 
_-——s “But the Kingdom of God is what sociology is about,” I te 
“the Popes have said repeatedly that if society is to be healed no» 
can only be healed by a return to Christian life and Christian inss 
tions.” : 
E734, In substance his answer was, “But humanism is the philosoe 
___ background of sociology. I live in the home of the head of the dey 
ws _ ment and from our frequent discussions of humanism, I know that? 
o. beliefs are identical. Surely e would not object to my convert-maki 


‘ 


ian tious verbiage in the works of heads of departments, especially in + 
_ ology. Neither then nor now, however, could I do more than exe? 
at tuefully with Eric Gill, “What are we Christians doing? What right ii 
___we to condemn outsiders when we are neglecting the work oursely) 
_. Then, in that university class, there were Catholics sitting stol 
ae: through misstatements and ridicule of everything holy. Now? W 
s. if there are Catholic teachers comparable in their enthusiasm for: 
_ Supernatural with the young man in his frenzy to destroy the love 
__ God in his students, I wonder where they are keeping themselves 
___ 48 time to stand up and be counted with the handful of guides grow 
hoarse in the wilderness. 


fe ayy 


ah . . . - 
sas More things are wrought by correlation coefficients than this we 


_ dreams of. Yes, indeed. Not poetry, of course. Not the stuff || 
un dreams are made of. Not the warm, personal love of the saint 
mt their brothers in Christ; nor the love of Christ for all men: not | 

sharing of the life which Christ came to give us in abundance. PY 


cortelation techniques bear out the word, “Out of the abundance 
the heart the mouth speaketh.” 4 
“ 
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a I made a mental note that one ought to discard carefully the 


iv 


| 


» devi tions can rise no higher. The member of Christ readily 
hings in their relation to God; the sociologist sees things only in — 
relation to other things. The transforming power of love, which - 
S$ miracles in true prayer, is caricatured by statistical analyses. Re-_ 
ce that amounts to idolatry is placed in the formulas worked out in 
first instance for the natural sciences. There is a studied indifference — 
he significance of human nature and the inevitable changes in any — 
merations involving people. No attempt is made to understand the 
ditions for which the formula was derived originally. One is forced 
jpuspect that slavish faith in a mathematical formula is in direct pro- — 

tion to the inability of the student to derive the formula. If the 

aning of the conclusion is obscure, it is conceded to be correct with- 
| explanation. Several layers of terminology make the mystery — 7 
Our morning paper told us lately how many murders will be com- e 

ted by delinquent juveniles this year. The writer of the feature was — 
‘Fatified as the newspaper's “science reporter.” He quoted an im- 
Bssive number of sociologists to prove his prophecies. He essayed _ a 
Mell what might make a smaller number of murders next year. Chief 
jance was on universal sex education, especially in physiological pro- 
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ses. The possibility of divine intervention through the grace of 2 
yentance, the redeeming power of prayer, were not so much as — 
med of. Adequate description of the condition of the “science — 
sorter” and of the “scientific experts” on whom he leaned is furnished 
‘the most prolix of them all, Pitirim Sorokin, when he details the 
agic dualism, chaotic syncretism, quantitative colossalism, and di- — 
finishing creativeness of the contemporary sensate culture.” In other — 
Ibrds, we don’t say our prayers. Or are there courses in the sociology aa 
partments of our Catholic colleges on the social values of prayer, © 


ed in alphabetical order, after Penology and before Statistics? 


Birth Control is the New Sacrifice | 
© [learned at the state university not to wince at free-for-all discus- e- 

ns of birth control, while at the same time I learned that it holds in ied 
Iciology the exalted place we give to sacrifice in our worship. Some 
ie of useful object is offered up to the Deity in all religious sacrifice. as 

ithe oblation of birth control, the most precious of all possessions, life; aaa 
Plaid on the altar of selfishness and duly offered to the great master, 
aterialism. The fact that what is offered is not the giver’s own, but 
olen good, invests it with the mystical aura of “science.” Only 
iffy mid-Victorians squirm at the metamorphoses required by “social 
ange” and “cultural progress.” And, of course, those dull, tradition- _ a 
bund Roman Catholics, who never can keep up with the times. ae 
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~ law. You wouldn’t let your hair grow to be ten feet long or your fi 
nails twenty feet. What would you do about a poor woman 
eighteen children whose husband has no job?” , 

“First I would get her two maids; then I’d get her husband a 
and I would spend as much time as I could building up her hope 
her courage so that she would be an inspiration to her children 
wouldn’t think that by teaching her to give in to every selfish ins) 


she has that I was helping to make her a better mother for her childr 


; The young man looked out the window. “You have a psycholos 
point worth fighting for. I never thought of it before.” 


The class in Sociology I, alas, had fled before that remark 


made and the young man was not deterred from daily singing: 
____ ptaises of birth control. Such teaching in that and other courses: 
at last borne fruit in Minnesota. We have, I believe, the seo 


Sagres 


best sterilization law in the country, by which any young social wor 
can order those who are poor to be sterilized. On Sundays and wi 
days now you can readily find on the society pages or in the ge 
news, lists of our best people who have participated in some new pl 
__ parenthood maneuver. Recently our best-dressed (and weal 

~ woman took leadership, but we also include our newspaper publi 
and editors, our greatest college president-emeritus, and, of course, 

chiatrists and college professors by the score. Besides, birth contre 
interracial. One of the first “nice” places Negroes were admitted 
the Waldorf-Astoria in New York. There they were wanted for pla: 


the overt errors. They skip the heart and swallow the husk. 
what dire results some Protestants followed this course in relig 
They took our ritual and left out the Mass. But the Mass is the cer 
the great social action of the whole Mystical Body. With the ce 
gone, the sects soon became more and more individualistic or disi 
grated altogether. 

Marriage founds the Christian family, which is the miniat 
Mystical Body, the teplica of the union of Christ and His Church. 
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XI declare that marriage has “God for its author saber 
ie 


been even from the beginning a foreshadowing of the Incar- 
f the Word of God.” Thus, the Sacrament of Matrimony is” ‘oaeg 

ected integrally with the sacrifice of the Mass. The common. + 
Jifice of the husband and the wife to each other in the Sacrament : 
baled in the universal sacrifices of Christ through their united par- 
ation in the Nuptial Mass. How weak in authority. is the sickly ; 
“Thing in materialistic sociology texts by comparison! “May theGod ‘i 


stael make you one. .... Let women be subject to their husbands as _ Be, 
©, ° . . ary 
the Lord. . . . Husbands, love your wives as Christ also loved the 
rch, and delivered Himself up for it... for we are members of His . 


‘ y and of His flesh, and of His bones.” 


4A familiar text book for high school notes on page 105: 

| 4 The finest type of family, the co-operative family, ts 
_ held together by affectionate loyalty and good companionship. 
| In the co-operative family, the parents are on a plane of equal- 
} ity. Neither has authority to force the other to yield to obedi- 
1 ence. Husband and wife take counsel‘ with each other, for a 
| neither has authority to act for the family group. In many a 
' families the children are consulted, their wishes considered, 
"and their co-operation sought, so that some families today are 
* governed like miniature democracies—of, by, and for their 
_ members. 

4e same book says on page 100: 

As the standard of living has risen, more and more fami- 
F lies have determined to maintain the new standard. To do heme 
} this they limit the size of the family, if need be.... The in- ie 
| creasing knowledge of birth control is enabling couples to aa 
limit the size of families. With a desire for a small family , re 
and the knowledge of how to achieve it, a great many young = 
married people are definitely limiting the number of children. 
Voluntary parenthood is becoming more and more a fact. 

it takes yet another saccharine paragraph to provide a lovely 
for God: : 
Many people not only recognize the trend toward volun- vee 
tary parenthood but they also approve of it. They say that e 
' children who are wanted receive better care than those who 

are not, and that fewer babies in a family can be planned for 

' and cared for to better advantage. They assert that it would 

' reduce poverty, relieve slum congestion, and promote public 

health. They believe the government should permit birth 

control information to be given much more freely than at Ve 
_ present. 
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____at last I saw the light, even though I could not as yet interpret i 
__ rectly. How often since I have read through the plethora of sociz 
__ political and economic dicta in the letter columns of our newspe 


~ ciologists rally to the standards of academic freedom, 


‘satisfaction to be derived from sneering at what other people: 


tion of everything in the Church from the Pope down to the loca 
-archy. After all, professors must be free! It is a curious fea 


of spiritual work of mercy. Rather it stands ready to defend « 


_uselessly on the altar of intellectual pride! What a crisis in o 


__ that “name” sociologists reject the supernatural. 


_ptinciples of storage, before destroying the little pigs and the su: 


i ~ are oat 


Precisely because wish t 


ya 


% 

sat 
ae 

tT 


dom to teach truth or falsehood without fear of losing one’s job. 


sacred is sacrosanct within the cult. The theme song of the fratc 
is, “Come, let us sneer together.” I remember the deep sense of im 
dignity in the university circles a few years ago when a faculty mej 
in a Catholic university was suspended for sponsoring a lecture 0) 
campus which had been advertised by the Daily Worker as a vil 


academic freedom that it is never invoked to champion any con 


costs every vestige of ideational materialism that is washed up by 
sloughs of false social thinking. 
_ When I told the young sociology teacher at the university 
academic freedom seems to be freedom to believe there is no Goe 
on from there, he merely smiled indulgently as if he were please 


signed by one to one hundred names of “‘scientific” university profe 
What a tragedy that lives of patient, careful research are burne 


when Catholics acquiesce in the same transparent leadership! 


“I feel no need for the supernatural in my life now,” an a 
of best selling novels wrote me a few years ago. It is not the 
for sociologists to be that frank, but most of them would readily « 
that there is no religious basis in their attempts to reform me 
society. My university professor was most artless in revealing the 


“Wouldn't it be ridiculous,” he asked us, “to aver that you « 
solve social problems by reading the Bible?” Two days earlier 
that assertion about the Bible had been made in a graduate coun 
that department, when the professor had suggested that the governd 
might have been well advised to have read the story of Joseph to 
wheat. But that graduate professor, said academic freedom, yw 


former Presbyterian minister who could be expected as a result to) 
naive” ideas, 


As a serious “scientific” study of the slight hold of religion an 
the educated, my teacher assigned an article from Harper's. A sul 


was made of the practice of religion by college students and scierd 
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ne longer people went to college, the less religion — 
Similarly, it was found that the greater scientist a man was, 


_ i 


he believed in God. For all I'know, these things may be true. 
lege students and their professors remain conscious but a small 
ion of the time, it would seem to follow inevitably that they would — 
feve that nothing but matter exists in this world. They hear it so 


But that article proved nothing. Religion aside, consider the 
| hod. The sample of college students was selected from ¢wo col- _ 
es. One was Dartmouth, which had just been publicized as the — 
‘st expensive of all schools. The other was an obscure teachers’ col-_ 
J@ in New England. -The names of the great scientists had been 

wn from Men of Science. Only biologists and chemists were selected. 
Je college sample obviously was too small and too specialized to be 
Wresentative. The sampling of scientists was no more representative. — 
‘Sn of Science includes those who have supplied data about themselves - 
Y paid for its publication—not a completely scientific criterion. — 
sor Mendel would doubtless have been omitted. Who could de-_ 
mine that biology and chemistry are the greatest sciences? Botanists — 
#] physicists, who are notable for their faith in God, would, of course, — 
*turb the conclusions. any 
' A suggestion that atheism and irreligion ought to be:banned in i 
iB public schools came from a Methodist minister in our own area — 
sr the recent Supreme Court decision forbade the teaching of religion ~ 
the premises. Many people fail to realize the cogency of the recom- 
‘Andation. This was pointed up for me years ago when a non-Catholic 
drse came up to me after a class at the university to say she was leaving ~ 4 
‘next day and that she would never again go to school. She said 

every class she had attended at the university had been openly — 
eistic—psychology, biology, education, sociology. She felt that those _ 
© had urged her to follow up her work in the school of nursing with = 
er study had been wrong. : 


Worship of the Norms 


' The third special devotion in sociology, closely allied to academic — 
sdom and tejection of the supernatural, is the worship of norms. 
st students agree that sociology has borrowed heavily from modern — 
havioristic psychology. Nowhere is this more apparent than in the 
erent regard for norms. The atomism of human beings rather than 
-organic corporateness of true worship is here the subject of sociolo- 
1 contemplation. Just as physics and chemistry provided ready- 
de statistical relations, psychology contributed individualism. Pro- 
nd inconsistency governs the one phase of sociology as well as the 
r. By the principle of individualism, every man is his own norm 
ery | : . INTEGRITY - 31 
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for all human contacts and interests, bitterly competing w 
men in their race for their rights. 


ik 
- Christian individualism considers the equality of all men, 

“there is neither Jew, nor Greek: there is neither bond, nor free it 

is neither male, nor female. For you are all one in Christ Jesus.” 

the dignity of personality cannot become selfish when the standa 

“As long as you did it to the least of these my brethren, you did it to. 
Sociology has championed the cause of the individual in goy 
ment, in economics, but especially in ethics, which has come to 
that the moral law is whatever makes an individual happy here: 

-- now, irrespective of the happiness of other individuals. What © 
think should be different, what is out-of-date, what obstructs 0 
social life, what obstructs social organization, what stands in the 
i of cultural evolution, what afflicts the “mores’”—ah! these are thing 
 / conjure with. 


r Having practiced the devotions faithfully, it is but a step to 
~~ sociological “heaven” which is self-governing adjustment to a sli 
~ code of morals. A man who becomes fanatical at the thought th 
- intelligent being can voluntarily accept the truths of Revelation 

no difficulties in making up his own standards of truth and falseh 
- He is his own way and truth and life. Small wonder that whe 

ciology proposes such a philosophic synthesis, the special social sci 

follow with applications which are hard and cold and calculat 
Social work, uninhibited by the charity which fired the saints, is 
office job with little personal warmth or spiritual enthusiasm. 


c 


? 


\ But what of the Catholic whose sociology is interpenetrated al 
with the philosophy of Christ? Pope Leo XIII and the last two Pi 
have declared too often that there is a Catholic sociology to leave 
matter of existence in further doubt. 


What I cannot forget about Catholic sociology is the * 
teal kindling that followed the publication of Fire On The Earth 
the author’s subsequent elaborations of supernatural sociology. ¥ 
reflected, if not in a marked manner in institutional development 
sociology, in the certain flowering of very real and very personal 
charity within an appreciable number of lay groups. Interracial le 
voluntary poverty, withdrawal from war, Catholic Action, Christ 
family life, the spiritual and corporal works of mercy, the life of 
Liturgy—all have been quickened. If, in a dozen years, the small 
has furnished only a flickering light in living sociology, let us remen 
that it is also capable of supplying the heat required to melt the fr 
hearts of all adherents of the new religion: sociology, 
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Modern sociology has made imperative the examination of every aspect — 

prior to the inception of this new social science. Since the establishment 

> Church pre-dates that of the flowering of sociology, the Catholic social, 

ntist would be amiss in his vocation if he failed to subject the Church's 

tutional techniques to scrutiny. In this spirit we wish to examine the 


sent mode of going to Confession. on 
“4 One of the criticisms of the “confessional system” is that much invaluable 
ie material is lost since no provision is made for the permanent recording 


invaluable information which is whispered into the priest’s ear. This 
Ortunate situation runs counter to every precept of the science of sociology 
which it is recognized that accurate records and complete statistical files be 


é. i The present “loose”: system undoubtedly has its merits, else it would not. 
cele survived the past two thousand years, but in the light of modern socio- a 
ical findings the traditional method has glaring defects. The chief defect, a 


‘a sociological view, is the complete absence of any form of statistical = 


fords showing exactly the spiritual status of the faithful. At the present 
e and under the present system there is no indication as to how many — ~ 


~ 


ple are in either the purgative, the illuminative, or the unitive stages off 
_ Pir spiritual lives. Actually, there is no statistical indication that anyone has - 

sn started on the road to perfection. ; 
ft) We cannot consider as accurate gauges such statements as that of a pastor — 
fat the Communions of this year have increased over last year’s by such-and- 
jh a number. Pastors, being human, may be prone to erring in an excess 
‘Pzeal in this matter of counting communicants. In fact, there is .eveni a) am 
4spicion of “competition” among the priests in this matter, evidenced by the a 
made query, “How many Communions this morning, Father?” But assum- ns 


de that the figures in this instance are reasonably accurate (within several 
‘ 


indred thousand units) it would be unreasonably optimistic to attribute this 
eged increase in Communions to the promptings of grace alone. The writer - 


es not mean to infer that many marvelous things are not wrought by “grace ts 
pne” and even unaided, but it would be most unwise, scientifically speaking, . ~ 
Mignore completely certain “contributive” factors such as death in the family, 
Wancial reverses, neurotic conditions which are the results of physical dis- | 
ities, wars and threats of war, the growth of communism, the requests of ae 
t Lady of Fatima, the pressure of “back to God” movements, as against 
lat one might call the “purely spiritual motivation.” ie 
' To correct this situation it is proposed that a central confessional bureau, —_— 
led The Bureau of Spiritual Diagnosis and Therapy, be established. At first 

is might appear to be a startling innovation and, while it would be some- 

ing new to the Catholic scene, such an institution would help allay the 
spicion that the Church is the enemy of progress. The advantages of cen-_ 
lization are too obvious for comment. 

' For purposes of greater efficiency it is proposed that the bureau be broken 
wn into departments to correspond with the various sorts of sin.. Hence yaa 
ere would be four major departments—for those with mortal sins, venial _ 

s, faults and imperfections. There would be other departments to take 

te of the seven capital sins of envy, covetousness, lust, sloth, pride, anger 

id gluttony. This means, of course, the training of seminarians along special- 

ed lines. We have come a long way from the old fashioned conception of am 


priest as a miracle man who can pull the proper diagnosis out of the air. 
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psychological problems have increased with such g oc ns 
that even the experienced psychiatric social work ie ee 
of the proper technique. In the present confessional system, Or exe be 
_ is no follow-up on the priest’s case-load. A person simply “goes iG ., om 
and, for all one may know, never catries out the penance, meditates oy 
_ priest’s advice, takes steps to correct his predominant fault, or returns a $s 


_ time. 


Under the proposed arrangement the business of going to Con : 
would be accomplished thusly: the prospect would be interviewed 
by a competently trained theologic-social worker who would decide 0. 
 prospect’s “category.” The category would be determined from the pros 
application containing the usual pertinent information: Name, address 
sex, marital status, race, date of Baptism, date of Confirmation, date 0° 
Confession (give priest's name if possible), date of last reception of 
‘Communion, parish attended (last parish attended), education (Why dic 
choose a secular college?), occupation, financial status, employer's name 
address. Do you consider the state of your spiritual life as good, fair,, 
_ (check one—do not mention any personal sins) ? Does riding in the s 
bother you much? If you drink, do you drink often, occasionally, seldom ( 
one—do not mention any personal sins)? And so forth. + 
This information would be coded and tabulated on cards which > 
_ be separated by machine into classifications corresponding with certain s 
__ of the spiritual life. The cards then would be forwarded to the chancery 
where it would be possible for the Bishop to tell at a glance the precise spi 
status of his flock. : 
_ ~ From the initial interview the prospect would proceed to a priest-spe 
_ familiar with the organizational set-up whose duty it would be to assige 
“prospect to the correct department for therapeutic guidance. Theoretical 
prospect would emerge from the other end of the organization with “Re 
mended for Absolution” on his “progress card.” In this event he would | 
_ ceed to another priest-specialist whose job it would be to listen to the pross 
_ Act of Contrition, determine the prospect's degree of sorrow for sins 

carefully prepared tables on this subject, and then administer Absolution. 
_ That will be the normal procedure. Of course, there will be special 
_ for which there are other recommenedations. In the case of one who has 
_away from the Sacraments for an inordinately long time a special educ 
requirement will be made. ; i 

Obviously, the first step should be to determine the reasons for the ¢ 
tion, and if they are not obvious, to pty them loose from the subconscio: 

_ that they may be brought forward into the realm of consciousness and ultimn 
annihilated there. The importance of this move cannot be overemphas 
since failure to do so may prove disastrous. One must always remembe 
_ fo matter how fallacious the reasons given for an extended absence. 
_ the Sacraments they are real reasons to the persons involved. 
The “sermonizing” of Prospects should be left for a later period, 
_ the prospect is better adjusted to the religious milieu. For a more 
_ Spiritual development it has been deemed wiser that the prospect com 
Sa. the realization of the fallaciousness of his reasoning unaided by direct met 
Otherwise, many unfortunate behavioristic patterns will develop from 


interference. The director should use only the approved, laboratory-t. 
techniques of modern sociology. : a 


i. The second step in the Prospect’s rehabilitation should be his a end 
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therapy. Despite the rather formi earance oO 
gram, the intention is to supply a six-weeks’ course in essentials, 
sively affording a broad but firm basis for the eventual upswing ra 
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it first, it would seem that the establishment of the religious orientation. 
2 would be a burden to the prospect as well as to the overtaxed diocesan — Pe 
ional facilities. However, the critic would do well to remember that 
he penitent is prompted by ‘grace to go to Confession, there is no reason 
spose that he will be attuned psychologically to the impact of virtue. 
me purpose of the survey course is to dssist in the adjustment to the 
us environment. A 
If a “progress chart” were kept of the spiritual growth the observation 
be made that only in a rare instance (as in the case of a saint) would 
ex of supernatural adjustment coincide with the apex of psychological = 
“Ystment. The area between the apexes of spirituality and social adjustment = 
‘“esents the territory to be explored. If periodically points are struck estab- 
“Ine the mean between the current spiritual apex and the psychological 


=a 


5 


f, a line drawn through these points will indicate the “virtue curve.” The 
ie curve will prescribe the nature of the basic course and future adjustments 
t wi 


de made paralleling the spiritual growth. The eventual purpose is to 
lish a nexus between the spiritual-actual and the psychological-potential. 
"Besides the use of tabulated cards, previously mentioned, even greater 
‘Witual nuancing can be attained through the use of colored cards. The 4 
femes of spirituality could be represented by white (for spiritual perfection) _ 
k (for unregeneracy). The primary colors could be represented by red 
sins of passion), yellow (for sins of the intellect) and blue (for sins of — 
4 Concomitant with the conflict of the supernatural with the psychological, — 
esting “shadings” will result. Hence from the emergence of the color 
e (by the combining of yellow and red) it can be determined that a- 
osition of the sins of the intellect with the sins of passion has been — 
le. Thus, for example, it is not unlikely that a penitent may be taking Ree 
le in his adulteries. Similarly the predominance of green (blue plus yellow) — 
Ght indicate that the combination of the sins of omission with the sins of 
intellect was producing in the penitent curiosity for the latest Freudian 
mot while neglecting his family obligations. The combining of red and . 


He to produce purple (or the juxtaposition of the sins of passion with the Boe 
BUY 


#8 of omission) might illustrate that the penitent was sorry for not having 
mitted the sins he could have ignorantly committed. 
“Other factors such as the coincidental opening dates for the new gin mill — 
ithe same parish which is sponsoring a Redemptorist Fathers’ mission should __ 
duce some undreamed of mauve and pastel shadings. One can’t help but — 
‘that the Old Testiment difficulty of finding ten just men could have been 
sd immeasurably through the device of the color-card index system and — 
invention of the I.B.M. tabulating machine. . rahe 
“Would it be a pious hope that in the near future the Church will see the 
dom of establishing a central tabulating bureau in the Vatican? To this sam 
tral bureau would pour spiritual reports from every see, archdiocese and 
ese throughout the world. Evidence is mounting that only by the marshall-— 
of spiritual forces with the same efficiency as in the natural order can the 
2 realize the actual of its potential. 
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- The Lay Apostolate and 
If we accept the great challenge of our time “to restore all things in 
it follows ie We ee look for the means of truly Se i * 
"eng fields which are dealing directly with persons having great fie be 
ot poral needs. Social work is a field which demands apostles w ¥ are S$ : ivy 
ae be saints. How else can social work meet this age of quiet desperation 
chaos? tx ) 
Catholic social work is face to face with many basic contradictions: ; 
. stance versus modern techniques; traditional Christian attitudes versus p 
sional humanitarianism; the spirit of poverty versus professional salariess 
~ we might add, Thomas Aquinas versus Freud. It may be argued that these 
_tradictions are only apparent. But they are real to the Catholic ae 
who desires to penetrate beyond the everyday routine of the system ana 
_ will inquire honestly and humbly whether social work itself has any respOna 
for the present world chaos. If it has, where and how must it begin to © 
_ house aright in this day of reckoning with “Christianity or chaos”? ee | 
«I limit my observations and suggestions mainly to Catholic social ~ 
_ for if Catholic social work rises to its potential spiritual heights, it can 
a leaven and a guide for the non-sectarian field. The contradictions fo’ 
Catholic social work stem from the evil that underlies all present-day co 


A social agency is made up of a “staff” consisting of a varying numb 
__ persons who do everything from administration to filing and sweeping. At 
core of the staff are the workers who carry out the specific work for whict 
agency exists. The “field” of the social worker is analogous to the priestly: 
_ sion in that the social worker faces, every day, sim and its results. She see 
__heaped-up evils and suffering born of injustice and selfishness and excess. 
_ views her community and the world grown cold, lacking love. She acti 
lives with the problem of emotional maladjustment, family disintegre: 
__-watped lives—in a word, with problems which are basically spiritual. Fo} 
‘toot of everyone's problem is, in the final analysis, a spiritual difficulty. 
___ social work, it seems to me, stands or falls on whether it recognizes this fact.. 
Many social workers in my acquaintance could be described as sincere, 
severing, and self-sacrificing; these qualities combine with an intelligence: 
a talent which merits them their position. But to the most sincere, the 
__ fession of social work as it exists often presents frustration and bewilderr 
_ For the social worker has to face the problem of evil: if it has no meanin 
her, then she is merely holding down a job and can hardly be in her yoca! 
“Only the apostolic outlook can make the Catholic lay social worker see: 
work in its real dignity: that of reaching souls and helping them to their ete 
destiny. This she must recognize above all else. i 
| How can lay Catholics in social work become apostolic? Let us put «¢ 
for the moment the question of whether Catholic social agencies will cont 
in their present organized framework or will be supplanted by a wholly 
Pattern drawn from the traditional mode of charity and set aflame by the d 
/ mism that characterizes the “new Christians” who are the counterpart of the « 
_ Christians. Let us look at o 
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een done, what can be done to make them bear the Christ-mark and to j 
yme a light shining in the darkness around them. . ined 


gZ The Lay Apostolate ale 
T learned the principles of the lay apostolate through being an active mem- 
of the Legion of Mary. The Legion of Mary taught me the twofold objec- 
Sof Catholic Action: personal sanctification and apostolic work as the over- 4 
"of the former. The simplicity of the Legion system and its reliance upon 
Jernatural means to attain its ends; it's stress upon our seeing Christ in every- 
a ad in striving to serve each human being in the manner that Mary would 
e Christ; its insistence upon Mary’s role as mediatrix of all graces and upon 
becoming her instruments in bringing grace to souls starving from desola- 
finally, its teaching that in the eyes of eternity nothing is ever hopeless— _ 
hese principles came gradually to be a part of me as a social worker. And 
Du ad the simple, direct approach of the Legion, with charity as the watchword, 
“ost effective technique in contrast to the often complex methods of social 
offk. The Legion of Mary asks its members to strive for the virtues exem- 
in Our Blessed Mother, and most of all for an intense and lively faith— 
pernatural faith which would urge them on to attempt the impossible, liter- — me 
‘iy “to walk on the waters,” and, through a complete dependence on supet- 
imaral means, to purchase miracles of grace for others. Cree 
4 I came to understand the meaning of being an apostle: it does mot mean 
sfyoting a few leisure hours each week to some good work; it means living 
.B Christ-life twenty-four hours a day. It means, as Saint Paul says, to belies 
whstant in season and out of season,” at no time forgetting the high calling of 
St being a Christian. But I also came to understand that persons become 
fostles (and develop the apostolic mentality) through belonging to a group auch 
Jat sets up these high goals. As a member of a lay apostolic group one is 
fled upon to pray and to make sacrifices. The more wholeheartedly one par- 
‘Fipates in the group, the greater the giving of self. With our cooperation, 
1 bd’s' graces always flow in crescendo, never diminuendo. The Mass as the 
Wter of Catholic life and the Sacraments as the fountains of grace take on an 
‘Ver new and deeper meaning. 

It has been my good fortune to observe the development of the Grail move- 
nt in this country; to study something of the Jocists’ development in Belgium, 
ince, and Canada and to observe their counterpart in Catholic Action cells — 
the United States; and to study other apostolic movements here and in Mexico. 
d I have participated in the growth of the Legion of Mary as I watched its 
ension throughout the world. If I speak most of the Legion of Mary, it will 
understood that it is the form of apostolate that I know best. I have con- : 
nally asked myself why Catholic social work as a whole takes so little notice 
these apostolic movements which have been raised up providentially to meet 
- great demands—teligious and social—of our time. Is it because Catholic 
jal work has been too busy patterning itself after methods developed by the 
ular group? A nationally known educator, not a Catholic, declared toa 
shop of my acquaintance that Catholic education had, so to speak, sold its 
thright when it began conforming to secular standards and demands. He 
lieved that Catholic education could have kept its ideals intact by refusing — 
get on the “secular band-wagon” and today be in a position to save education 

a whole. Has the same thing happened in social work? 


Secularism and Social Work 

Iam convinced that in Catholic social work entirely too much energy and 
ae are spent in working along purely secular lines; trying to accomplish the 
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impossible through natural means. ” 
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our precious heritage, is hardly tapped at 


We are using the lor 
circuitous route, whereas we have at our disposal the sure, rae 7 wit : 
e say this after much deliberation and observation because it aoe ZF +) 
~ Catholic social work, as a key field of endeavor, has not yet made the < 
tion it should make toward solving the perplexing social questions tt At 
yet the Catholic social worker is in daily contact with all of these a . 
their disastrous consequences. 2% z | 

I say the social worker is, by her work, in a key position. Social . 
utilizes the interview as its principal medium; it recognizes the importart 
personal contact. The private agencies by and large have retained a dec 
_ Spect for the individual and his dignity. Many workers (1 include pris ov 
- Catholic agencies) have an intense consciousness of the rights of the inc | 
even though they may not be clear as to his nature and destiny. (Social; 
_ in its various evolutionary phases has technically labelled the interview Mies 
relationship therapy, dynamic passivity, the establishment of rapport, 
’ Whatever technical term we give to the interviewing process, what we 
; recognize is the principle of personal contact: every individual influences 
- individuals whom he contacts. “The social worker wants her “client 


in influencing others. She will not need to be overly conse 
the technical standpoint, of each successive step in an intervier 
in the development of a “case situation.” ‘Those engaged in social work 4 
_ Of are a part of many decisions which are far-reaching in their effects on hu 

__ lives. Certainly nothing less than a humble admission of her role as an im 
ment of grace for others combined with a positive call for the aid of the 
Spirit can keep the social worker from being either too authoritative on 
| 


_ Scrupulous. 


This brings us to,a further consideration: in what manner can the § 
worker exercise her apostolicity? I shall elaborate on the areas alread 
tioned. Then I shall discuss various aspects of the training social 
_ might need and expect if they are to be lay apostles. 


The Horizontal Apostolate 
There is the duty of the apostolate of “like by like,” which I-will ca 
horizontal apostolate and which, in the sphere of social work, means bein 
apostle to other social workers, to Catholics and to those outside the Chu 
"Here the Catholic social worker has tremendous opportunities and, I mig 
correspondingly gtave responsibilities. 


her fellow workers. Within the agency where she works, she will reali 


oe _ bringing Christ to her co-workers may 
the truth that al/—even the laity! 
job within her office will be to live 


ay mean more souls who become awar 
— are called to perfection. ler £ 
Christ in such a way that the 
ngly share the abundant | ife 
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gh practici and bi: 
‘open to those who live in close and often in strained and hurried 
tact with each other. It is a matter of vision and of attitude. Without 
zeal become obnoxious preaching—and many of us have to learn this 
y—one can with loving insistence win one’s co-workers through a 
that breaks down grievances, breaks up cliques, cuts through the caste 
(executives-workers-stenographers), and devours every opportunity to 
enerous. 4 
There is likewise a wide field for the apostolic worker in her dealings with — 
w Catholics employed in non-sectarian agencies. Many of the latter are 
1 with ethical problems which become a matter of conscience. They nee 
taunch encouragement of workers in Catholic agencies; they often need 
Jip in explaining Catholic doctrine; they need to be free to talk over their 
‘liculties and sometimes to be led to a priest. They too must become aware of 
it sphere of influence and their opportunities for bringing Christ to their 
ronment. They must be helped to a firmer grasp of Christian principles and 
ively faith that does not compromise. ae 
‘o the workers outside the Church, the Catholic social worker owes th 
est form of charity. Many are, to-use the words of a convert-priest, “doing — 
‘a good job with so little.” I would say that most non-Catholic. soci 
tkers are searching amid great odds for the truth, whether or not they reco 
s their search. The friendly relationship that exists between them and — 
‘Mir Catholic co-workers can be a step toward the complete truth for them, if 
Catholic recognizes her power to help purchase the gift of faith for other 
- The Vertical Apostolate 
9 In the vertical apostolate the social worker simply sees Christ in every 
}man being she serves. Here is her opportunity to combine the hunger and 
frst after justice with the beatitude which extols the merciful. Here she can 
Alize that, no matter what comes, she can suffer with those who suffer and 
iEreby supernaturalize everything she tries to do for them. Ree 
" It seems to me that the greatest service the Catholic social worker can 
rform for the poor (those who are poor spiritually, those who have not the. 4 
Gentials for decent livelihood those who are afflicted, underprivileged) is to 
ip them to understand the meaning of suffering, in the shadow of the Cross” 
1 in the light of the Redemption. Why are we so loathe to pierce through 
s materialistic contempt for the Cross and its splinters? The Apostles whom 
lar Lord chose understood the folly of the Cross unto martydom! The apostle 
# social work, while doing everything possible in justice and in charity to 
#nefit the poor, will not fail to do them the greatest charity by interpreting the 
lilue of suffering and helping them to supernaturalize their own sufferings. 4 
_ In this age when almost everyone who comes to a social agency is feeling 
° weight of miseries and of bitterness, the skillful social worker will help turn — 
sse miseries into supernatural gold, the stuff that merits heaven. A multitude 
conflicts may be resolved in one glimmer of light on the philosophy of suffer- 
p* How otherwise can we hope to explain, for example, a sub-standard 3 : 


- * The mission of the Legionaries brings them into close touch with humanity, and 
ecially with suffering humanity. Therefore, they should possess insight into what the 
id insists on calling the problem of suffering. There is not one who does not bear 
ough life a weight of woe. Almost all rebel against it. They seek to cast it from them, 
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‘ 
if this be impossible, they lie down beneath it. Thus are frustrated the designs of — 
emption, which require that suffering must have its place in every fruitful life... 

seeming to cross and thwart the course of man’s life, suffering in reality gives that = 
mpleteness. (Legion of Mary Handbook). tt iy 
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private agencies do to increase it to “standard’ bi How can we h pe in 
poor to an understanding of the beatitude, “Blessed are the poor in $s} 


~ How will they be moved from a contempt for the rich, from coveting the rr 
~ possessions of the rich, from the pleasure-seeking love of comforts that is: 
universally American? How can they be brought to realize that Chri 
poor and that by His life of poverty, He gave the supreme example { 
Christians? He had compassion on the multitudes! Think, then, of the 
tudes that must merit His compassion today; among them, the numerot 
sons who, willingly or not, bring their distress to social agencies. On 
agency that sees these multitudes primarily as individual souls who may 
much for Christ will begin by indoctrinating them in suffering for Christ, 
than suffering more and more out of hatred. 


Personal Service q 

I believe also that an essentially Catholic philosophy of social worl 
include an emphasis on the worker's personal service to her clients. The w 
_ will learn to do everything in the spirit of Our Lady’s Visitation. I rece 

_ that interviewing, just listening, planning, visiting homes can be at time 
- greatest personal service. But I am convinced that social workers who art 
apostles will not set themselves apart from performing even the so-called 
(2) services for the poor and the wretched: scrubbing the floor, dressins 
children, actually helping with the sick—in short, all of the spiritual and coe 

~ works of mercy. It may mean going to lunch or to dinner or to Church: 
- someone of questionable reputation: perhaps only through one’s sacrifice: 
humiliation will this person be brought to the doors of penance. TH 
apostolate understands this giving of self unto humiliation and a thousand! 
_ deaths! “Many Catholic social workers understand it but are kept from prac? 
_ it fully by a system which tends to engender respectability and profess 
_ status. For many social workers the performing of the spiritual and cos 
_ works of mercy in their most personal and difficult—and therefore most hurr 
_ ing—forms will be the best antidote for the fear and human respect whi 
often lie at the bottom of smug complacency. The apostle in social work 
avoid mediocrity by aspiring to a high degree of charitable service, which t 
~ Saints has always meant personal love and service. Thus will she safeguan 
_ way of her personal sanctification. ) 
, Some may answer that, as Catholic social work exists today, there is 
time for the kind of direct personal service that is given by some of the 
cialized apostolic movements, such as in Catholic Worker Houses of Hospit 
Legion of Mary Hostels, Friendship Houses. This I know to be true inal 
_ Sense. And the lack of time is partly a difference in method; it is alsa 
_fesult of Catholic Charities being in many instances primarily the coordin 
agency for all the various charitable institutions, Organizations, and efforts 1 
Catholic auspices in a given area. But so long as Gatholic social workers 
with individuals seeking help in some form or other, they can discover 
and again the Opportunities for personal attention to the poor. It may : 
using hours outside the customary office hours, though most social workers, 
tfary to popular opinion, work very much overtime. That is what th 
- apostolate asks: being an apostle at all’hours. There is real question, I t 
as to whether Catholic Charities will have to sift out and choose the — 
excellent rather than the good. Which is the more important (remembe 
live in the most chaotic era of civilization): a more intense personal servi 
human beings or the writing of detailed records and reports? Can bookkee 
and statistics (which are seldom used) be reduced to the minimum while r 
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Vith eyes on eternity, the choice will have to be made; or some- 
ill take the place of Catholic Charities, perhaps not in name but in 
omplishment. ‘s . : 
uded also in the vertical apostolate should be the social worker's nu- 
contacts with people in the community: often the worker from a 
lic agency represents Catholicism to the judges, lawyers, doctors, business 
and on down the line—to all persons (“collateral contacts”) whom she 
sin her work. If the worker is consciously an apostle she will realize the 
t dignity of these contacts. They will become opportunities for bringing — 
R ist to the courtroom, to the bank, to the slums. She may not actually speak _ 
: ; ist or His Church (though it is astounding how many persons are eager 
alk about religion), but she will consciously include each “contact” in her ~~ 
ter intention, “Thy Kingdom come.” She will ask the Holy Spirit to guide 
: it deliberations, to reach these souls. Remember, being an apostle is what 
} has always expected of the confirmed Catholic. There are no hours set 
ie for work or play or time-to-ourselves when God does not enter! ey 


Training for the Apostolate See 


I have some personal convictions about the possibility of more apostolic 

ing in our Catholic schools of social work. This does not mean that the = 
site is true: that there is mo training along apostolic lines. I believe that — 
fe is not emphasis on the lay apostolate to the extent that the graduate ofa — 
olic school of social work has a basic knowledge of the lay apostolate, of 
olic Action and its meaning in our era. It is mot my intention here to ex- 
ine the curricula of the schools in terms of what might be omitted or changed 
Fwere necessary to provide time for other courses. What I would consider 

pimum, however, is this: that each school would offer, first, a thorough and 
to-date survey of the apostolic movements, and secondly, the opportunity for — 
Joratory experience” in Catholic Action. The survey would be prefaced, of © 
ise, by a study of the encyclicals relative to Catholic Action and supple- — 
pted by the growing literature which the lay apostolate is producing. This — 
uld certainly include a history of the Jocists in Belgium, France, Canada, © 
of the cell technique as used in various Catholic Action groups in this coun- 4 
It would include a survey of the Legion of Mary -- its history, some study ~~ 
Wits Handbook and other pertinent literature, and a bird’s-eye view of the 
Bion at work ‘today on five continents. The Grail movement should be sur- — 
sd; their training school for women apostles, Grailville, should be known; 
ir publications should be read. The Catholic Worker movement and its paper 
nid be studied for their views on the Christian agrarian movement as 4 
jalized answer to our godless society. So should the Friendship Houses and 
writings of their workers—we should know what they believe and are — 
hg to practice in the area of interracial justice. The.-work of organized’ 


holic Action in other countries, especially in Mexico and Latin America, a 
ald be general knowledge; here is our bond with our neighbors. 

© Laboratory experience would mean that the schools might make is possible 
‘their students to get practice in, the lay apostolate. True, one cannot force. 
stolicity on anyone; but one can open the door to the voluntary offering of 
: -A Catholic school of social work might have (as extra-curricular activity) =~ 
tatholic Action cell or a Legion of Mary praesidium. Or each school could 
ke known to its students the various organizations for Catholic Action in if 


ir community, encourage the students to visit these groups and possibly to 
oa . ; * 
ticipate in them. 
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What of the Catholic agencies? How can they find means of encou 
their staff members in the apostolic ideal? Here I am speaking of som 
other than a good environment in which to work; for by ‘comparison 
shops, factories, other offices, the Catholic Charities office is an excellent 
to work. The atmosphere is not clouded with open violations of the: 
mandments or with dissension resulting from bigotry and intolerance. I) 
without saying that one individually has the opportunity to practice: 
religion. I would speak of something even more basic: namely, the recog: 
by all of the staff members, individually and collectively, that they Ca 
must make a corporate, communal contribution to the agency's work: 
hence to the world at large). This idea of corporateness is opposed ta 
vidualism. It is not new—it is of the very essence of Christianity, the M! 
Body. But it needs re-emphasis, perhaps a seeming over-emphasis, in ov 
to offset the individualism which permeates even those who are called Chis 


Catholic Action understands this pooling of spiritual energies. The 
munists use the principle of group action. In every form of the lay apos 
this unity is striven for and effected through a particular dominant spir: 
through special means or “mechanics” which emphasize the corporate 
The Legion of Mary accomplishes corporateness through instilling in its 
bers the spirit of Our Lady and the ideal of complete consecration to he 
newed annually. The Grail movement emphasizes the idea of the famill 
women apostles-in-training at Grailville are reminded continually that 
are part of a family, a family striving to bring about the Christian re 
through a re-emphasis on all the womanly virtues. So with the Young Cha 
Workers—there is the ideal of corporateness in their living together, sharir 
lot of fellow workers in the name of Christ the Worker. Claire Huchet E 
describes this ideal so well in France Alive when she tells how men “mo: 
from being ‘friends of Christ’ to being ‘members of Christ.” Her book i 
of examples of communal: Christianity adapted to specific areas and 
almost to the point of astonishing the individualistic Christian. 


A Practical Example 


Catholic Charities can develop and use some of these techniques to. 
their needs. I can best describe what I envision by giving some examp: 
am sure that various Catholic agencies have tried methods to foster the. 
_of oneness in their respective offices. The agency's task in this regard is: 
cerned first of all with a set of working principles (ideals) and with 
application (practice). I know of one small agency which aspired to st 
plan. Its ideals might be expressed as follows: every person on the staff 
potential apostle was to be made aware of what apostolicity means; the aj 
‘hoped to encourage all staff members to make the Mass the center of 
lives and therefore to put no obstacle in the way of their daily attendap 
Mass; the spirit of prayer and sacrifice was to be fostered as an integral 
of the agency program; every staff member—no matter what his particula 
—was to learn to see Christ in €very person contacting the agency and t 
accordingly; those in authority were ta be conscious of their responsibilit 
helping staff members develop spiritually; the agency was to cooperate 
and to make use of apostolic groups in the community; definition of the age 
purpose in terms of the highest spiritual goals was to be a constant aim ( 
though the translation of social work in these terms might at times be diffie 
Stig eels es not drawn up at one sitting and made a matter of te 

cy simply evolved and gradually influenced a working pattern, ~~ 
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“shall try to describe some of the actual practices which were tried out., 
ibtless this recital will sound very elementary to confirmed lay apostles. The 
“every staff member eventually an apostle” was originally that of one 
Wstle on the staff who. gradually influenced and taught other members about 
lay apostolate. When replacements were necessary the agency looked for 
dns who had the apostolic viewpoint and tried to take on those who actually 
engaged in or knew about some form of Catholic Action. Of course, this 
# not easy; but it was found that the work of Catholic agencies can have 
ppeal to apostles-in-the-making when presented to them in that light. After 
al years of pursuing this aim, the agency experienced a period during 
it had almost accomplished the goal. Several staff members were actually 
ing outside the agency in groups devoted to the apostolate; several had 
Yonged to Catholic Action groups before coming to the agency, either in 
th school, college, or in their parish. The aggregate training included the 
»fAniques of the Legion of Mary, of Grailville, and the cell. The group comprised 
entire staff: workers, stenographers, even a student-worker. This “ideal” period 
“fs short-lived due to various staff changes. But the fact that it could happen 
should give a note of encouragement to those who might carry out the 
fal with greater vision and confidence. 

} To encourage daily Mass and daily Holy Communion as the central act 
ifstaff members, the agency considered it very important to fix office hours. 
“fit would permit every member to attend Mass daily if he so desired. Recog- 

ing how many zealous Catholics are prohibited from getting to the Holy 
wlerifice each day because of the hours set in secular offices, businesses, fac- 
ies, etc., and the distances from home to work, this agency believed that no 
tholic organization should be guilty of mechanically separating its employees 
pm the Mass. This was the negative minimum. On the positive side, the strong- 
- influence was the example of staff members who made daily Mass the indis- 
nsable offering of themselves and their day’s work. (Some of them would not 
‘Wwe worked where they could not get to daily Mass.) To afford everyone the 
pportunity of attending daily Mass meant that it was sometimes necessary to 
tagger” the hours of arrival at the office. To the efficient, mechanical, material 
orld this seems heretical (and there were those who lifted a critical eyebrow), 
t to the Christian it should be mere common sense—the kind of non-conform- 
fm which looks at eternity and measures efficiency accordingly. Will not the 
lle clerk who lives in a distant suburb be doubly “efficient” for having offered the 
ass, even though her office day begins a half hour later? This is just one instance 
if spiritual economy; it should be taken for granted. In the agency of which I 
Seak, there eventuated a corporate plan which was suggested by one worker 
Ind readily accepted by the whole staff: one morning each week all of the staff 
hent to Mass together as their joint offering of themselves in a common task. This 
nified act was their admission of primary dependence on supernatural means; 
hey all realized their work was fruitless and the obstacles impenetrable without 
ae graces that flow from the Mass. Hearing Mass together bound the staff mem- 
srs as nothing else could. It provided a carry-over of the corporate aim on those 
ther mornings when they went to their respective parishes. Having breakfast 
gether after Mass gave time for sociability and informal discussion which was 
stinct from staff meetings and conferences. 


"To foster spiritual goals, certain devices were used. Staff meetings were 
Yecun and ended with prayer—often with reading of the Collect or other part 
ffom the Proper of the Mass. At these meetings it was considered desirable to 
ve one report from some apostolic source to enliven the apostolic spirit—a 
wiew of an article from the Y.C.S. Bulletin (Young Christian Students), from 
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serving were indispensable. Moreover, they were helped to grasp the trutt 
+ _ grave spiritual evils are cured only by suffering and prayer; that the worker 
through suffering, purchase the grace which a chronic alcoholic or a desp: 
neurotic needs in order to want to be cured or to continue living. This ty 
“indoctrination” was carried over in supervisory conferences. The a 
observed Holy Days of Obligation and its offices bore the symbe: 
_ Christianity. There was a very close cooperation with lay apostolic groups 1 
community; for example, the Legion of Mary in various parishes did 

services for the poor, the sick, and the people in need of spiritual help, ove: 
_ above certain specialized services which the agency might be offering. Fr 

more, the staff members all knew what was happening in the lay apostole 
_ their entire area and, in some degree, throughout the country. Apostles 
_ other places were welcomed; discussions with them made for mutual encow 


® 


_ ment and exchange of ideas. 
____Thave been relating some of the means tried by one small agency to 
_ about “the apostolic way.” Possibly other Catholic agencies have used sii 
or diverse techniques to make their workers and their work have a ger 
Christian temper. Some of the smaller and the newer agencies may have he 
_ innovations to report. There has been far too little discussion and poolit: 
experiences in this area. I mention smaller and newer agencies in contra 
_ the big-city, highly-centralized, and (in the opinon of many) over-orgat 
_ agency, because the smaller agency has fewer resources in terms of trained w 
_ €fs, equipment, and money. And so it has to use ingenious ways to do ¢ 
- comparable to standards set up by the large agency. I think this so-c 
- limitation may prove a boon to the ‘little agencies” if they will blaze feark 
the trail for adventures in service that will be apostleship through and thre 


er Pattern for the Future 3 


agencies at all times would seem to be “not enough money and not e 
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/ ~~ workers.” (I have wondered how our agencies would operate if we 
nee big financial crisis.) The usual line of thinking on the part of private a 


which is interpreted, “Pay bigger salaries to more highly trained perso 


: ; : ice to the client; elie 
_ outlay of money to or in behalf of the client) is to be a tool for the 
agency; 
my to’ be: th 
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would be willing to work for nothing, or for mere maintenance, or for 
minimum (granting individual obligations to family, etc.). True we 
used volunteers and volunteer groups, but these have been an adjunct 
te professional staff. What I picture is workers who are or will be trained 
“he lay apostolate and who will be willing to give completely of themselves 
“Brving others. They will see the importance of voluntary poverty. They 
“Hdress in keeping with their role as apostles (not according to the latest 
‘iS and, of course, not shabby, but in Marian simplicity, lest they by a 
“Wy appearance set up a barrier). These workers might have training in a 
folic school of social work—a sifted and reorganized training wherein they 
‘Hild get more theology and more of the lay apostolate, as I previously men- 
‘Ed. Or granted that some could not attend a school: they might get “in- 
e” training during a probationary or apprenticeship period in the agency. 
% Jocists and the Legion of Mary have a very effective technique whereby 
“Wtles learn to be apostles while engaging in apostolic work. 
: T can visualize a decentralization of the services given by Catholic agencies, 
“further effort to concentrate on the parish as the basic Christian community- 
‘f Ido not mean merely the use of volunteer groups such as the Saint Vincent 
aul Society on a parish level, as many Catholic Charities agencies now 
‘Fate. I am thinking of worker-apostles, especially women, who will live in 
“neighborhood or parish which they will serve and who will maintain, a 
dard of living that will be comparable, in a material way, to the poor of 
Yparish. These workers would do a vast amount of the services now termed 
y case work.” They would do it in the capacity of Christian neighbors 
4 would be a leaven in the parish to restore all of the neighborly virtues. 
4 ‘The parish-apostles whom I envision might still be attached to a central 
Holic Charities unit, while living in the parish. It would still be possible 
a central office to carry on some of the more specialized services which 
tholic Charities in this country has developed: certain phases of child 
ifare, unmarried mother services, and the like. But would not the primary 
hasis on restoring Christian unity in the parish be a step toward Catholic 
#41 work engaging more and more in prevention rather than remedial 
sure? More solid family life in Christian homes means fewer broken 
Whes, fewer delinquents, fewer unmarried mothers. The parish-apostles would, 
lourse, cooperate fully with other parish groups; it would be particularly 
Bortant for them to belong to whatever lay apostolic organization existed 
he parish—or they might start one. 
Catholic Charities took note of what the Jocist method can do for delin- 
Mt youth, in a program at the New Orleans Conference last October. The 
fman of this particular program was that outstanding apostle to youth, 
G. Howland Shaw, who back in 1943 at the Buffalo Conference of Catholic 
fities urged Catholic social workers to take note of what the Jocists were 
mplishing for youth. The Catholic Charities Review for November, 1947 
three short editorials on the new apostolic spirit: as portrayed ‘by the 
ists who talked at New Orleans, by the French workers’ movements; and 
the apostolate that has been developing in war-torn countries tO meet 
ent conditions and which “will be different from anything that has been 
in our generation or in those preceding.” Back in 1940 Bishop Ryan of 
garck, North Dakota, talked at the Chicago meeting of Catholic Charities 
he work of the Legion of Mary which he knew first-hand from his own 
ese. The subject assigned to him by the program chairman was “Women 
ateers in Catholic Charities,” but he purposely devoted his entire talk to 
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the Legion of Mary because its system sets Out to train apostles, ane 
Peoallency dees apostolicity the necessary requirement for > 
“volunteer service.” : 

The foregoing few instances are, I think, sign-posts. I believe there: 
be many lay Catholics in social work who sense the need of re-Christianiz: 
Some undoubtedly have convictions about the lay apostolate. These ‘ 
who realize the need will not wait for some great overall movement. Let 
take the initiative in asking the agencies and the schools to help cet 
apostles. Let them get into a group that is already training apostles and 
the principles and techniques of Catholic Action, which they will im 
apply in their own job. Let the theologians, educators, and other authe 
in Catholic social work face squarely the problems of this field. Perhapss 
directors. of Catholic agencies will more than welcome a plan whic! 
relieve them of being super-experts in diplomacy, finance and nee 
and will give them greater opportunity to direct the spiritual welfare o 
staff members and the people they are serving. 


The challenge in this eleventh hour is very great indeed. 


MAry LOUISE PAUL 


BiO’O-K>: Sh Ee 1 ewes 
A Sad Case 


This is an obviously very diligent 
to make a synthesis between Catholic 
osophy and social casework. It is ai 
pleasant duty to have to proclaim) 
failure. 


Miss McCormick is a social worker 
is Obviously dyed in the wool of secular techniques and professional linge 
has approached Saint Thomas with her formed sociological mentality, lor 
for the philosophical principles of her trade. What has happened is tha 
has abstracted from Saint Thomas the descriptive matter of rational psycH 
(on the will, the intellect and the passions), and tried to show that 

“casework rests on this framework. If she had used rational psycholé: 
basic to a system of psychology and shown (if she could) that that was! 
to casework, then there would be pertinence to her study. But for a) 
researches in Saint Thomas (and this section is not easy) she has matt 
~ “synthesis” on the level of ordinary common sense. It appears that) 
Saint Thomas and the social worker ‘think that people are people, tha: 
person is different from the next, and that emotions are sometimes trouble 
So does the man in the street. That is to over-simplify, but not much. 7 


Instead of having a formed social caseworker approach Saint Th 
it would be interesting to see a formed Thomist approach social casewe 
think he would be struck immediately by the absence of principles in. 
work, and that then he would see how rapidly Freudianism is insim 
itself into the foundations of the practice. Most modern casework * 
stand condemned in the light of Saint Thomas 


__ The analytical section is followed by two case histories which the a 
cites in order to bear out her point. They are just two ordinary, tragi 
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ies, handled in the nsual muddy manner of secular social work, with 

‘(fan touches. One concerns an irresponsible young mother who spends 
enings in bars, to the gross neglect of her children (so neighbor after 

{bor testifies). The social worker never believes the testimony, never ques- 

the mother, never investigates. Miss McCormick finds this not only 

endable, but Thomistic! Here are her summary words of praise: 


{fhe fact that, during four months of consistent help and support, the 
saseworker was not able to prevent the final flight that took the form 

bf abandonment of the children and resulted in the assumption of 
;\fesponsibility by an authoritative agency does not detract from the 
flue of the work itself. This value stems primarily from the case- 
yorker’s willingness to look for positive qualities in an individual in 
whom negative ones were dominant. 

The other case concerns an unmarried mother-to-be who first comes to 
.focial worker with dispositions which would rejoice a confessor’s heart: 
laces her situation, she’s sorry, she blames herself, she’s determined to right _ 
life. Acting upon some mysterious rule known only to initiated social 
, these fine dispositions are ignored, and there follows a year or so - 
ework during which the worker befriends the girl (without becoming 
fiend) and avoids all moral issues. After the girl has been reduced to 
sion and an amoral view of life (it is tragic to read of this spiritual 
‘Fioration, so clearly written between the lines) the social worker expresses 
ious hope that with a few more years of help the girl may gain insight 
her own conduct! Saint Thomas would faint. 

ere are some of the author’s comments on these cases: 

‘There undoubtedly was some unconscious identification of husband 
“Pwith father—each of them always took care of her... . It was an 
‘Fesocentrism that probably represented fixation at the immature, in- 
Fantile level rather than regression from an adulthood once achieved 
‘Pand later abandoned. 

Does this sound like Saint Thomas—or Freud? 

WThere is one last unhappy comment that must be made on this book. 
he whole course of it the words “God,” “moral,” “spiritual,” “sin,” and “grace,” 
f are used! Miss McCormick is Associate Professor of Casework at the 
University School of Social Work. One wonders if she reflects a 
al absence of Catholic mentality in our graduate schools of social work. 


ROBERTA MILLER 


Ar ee nn % 


Apostle Within Limits 


GUY Mr. Halevy’s biography of Charles Peguy is the first 
Daniel Halevy | to appear in English of this strange Catholic who, 
pe £9.50 Halevy asserts, was the most active agent of the Catholic 


4 renaissance in France. Peguy, from his earliest days as 
Gialist, was a reformer and revolutionary; therefore his life forces us to 
hat a Christian revolutionary should be. On the answer to this depends 
hneasure of authority we credit to Peguy. 

Peguy grew up in the France divided between the Church and the state 
“Gnheritor of the revolutionary, secularist tradition). Peguy chose the 
ition and ceased to believe. The reason for his choice is the guidepost to 
ife. Because the Church was represented as the oppressor of the people 
the secularist and socialist tradition as their redeemer, he chose socialism. 
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After he founded his publishing house he was soon disillusioned wi 
Socialist Party. For he found that the leaders of the party were no mop 
cerned with the redemption of the individual than he had been tau, 
Chutch was. They dealt in masses and aspired to rule them with at 
as complete as capitalist enslavement. “Capitalists d' homme is Peguy’s « 
sion. Later he encountered the dictatorship they imposed upon the 
educational system. From this time he was convinced that no polit 
social organizations can conquer human misery.” His convictions are ex} 
in the formula: “The social revolution is moral or nothing.” As he cz 
a more and more radical rejection of the modern world and saw more 
the greater evils into which the secularist reformers were plunging, 
clarified his understanding of the essential difference between modern : 
and ancient and Christian civilizations. Previous ages had been concern 
“religious values and the bettering of man. Modern civilization, und 
sway of technical development, subordinates every activity to materi 
The new reformers have a confused vision of an idol to which everything 
be sacrificed: they call it ‘collective consciousness, but it is merely the de 
consciousness of the bureaucratized citizen and proletarianized man. 
-understanding of the evil of “statism” is all the more impressive in th 
of subsequent events, while he well knew the real power of our times, 1 
He described the degradation of democracy as “a system of government fe 
on the satisfaction of the lowest appetites and on the appeasement 
Jowest interests.” On the intellectual level Peguy’s sharpest barbs were f 
for the pusillanimous, time-serving historical scholarship of the Sorbonne: 
if Peguy returned today he would find this kind of positivistic sch 
firmly entrenched in our Catholic graduate schools. Having turned ¢ 
everything in his world, it was time for him to find out what he w: 
God was waiting to fill the void this universal negation had left in his; 
Halevy testifies to Peguy’s preoccupation at this period with the ¢ 
absence of God in modern life. “Absence of God. presence of God 
always God.” The Cahiers was founded in 1900, and it was in 1907 # 
told Jacques Maritain of his return to the Faith. In 1908. according to & 
Peguy confided his secret to another friend and it was more generally 1 
after this time. This period from 1907 to his death in 1914 is what | 
concerns us here. For during that whole period, up till the last week 
life, he did not practice the Faith; he heard his first Mass but a fe 
_ before he died an heroic death in battle. It is especially in dealing wi 
period that Halevy is a thoroughly unsound guide. Peguy’s failure to ps 
the Faith is attributed usually to his marital difficulties, but it is apparent 
from Halevy’s account and the testimony of Madame Maritain (di 
Adventures in Grace), that there were other more radical reasons. For exg 
as late as 1912 Peguy’s reaction to the conversion of Ernest Psichari was 
We must go into mourning for Ernest: he is lost to us; he is in the d 
Of the priests.” Again: “What is so tiresome is that one has to be cares 
the priests . . . they administer the Sacraments, so they like it to be @ 
there is nothing but the Sacraments. They forget to say that there is 
as well and that prayer is at least half. Sacraments and prayer are two di 
things. They control the first, but the second is at our’ disposal.” H 
Saint Jeanne d’Arc as his model, but made her into his own image, p 
his words into her mouth, words that no saint would ever utter and - 


at times approach blasphemy. His outright defiance of the Church’s condd 
tion of Bergson and his intense dislike of Thomistic doctrine, of whic 
was totally ignorant, are further cases in point. What does all this add 
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we seen that Peguy began as a revolutionary socialist. The truth is that his break 
tis position was never complete. No doubt he possessed the Faith but it had not 
med his mind. He did not understand the radically different path the Christian 
nary must follow. In fact the great issue of our times lies between those who place 
human reason first‘and those who subordinate the clarity of reason to the dark- 
taith. The one seeks to reform society by means which are clear to man and ac- 
; places entire trust in human power, activity, organization, genius, political action. 
talism, socialism and communism are blood brothers. The Catholic reformer, 
sr knows that man will be redeemed only by the blood of Christ. This blood 
ypon the parched earth through the Church, the extension of Christ in time, the 
the Sacraments, all that Peguy valued least. The apostle’s value is measured not 
ius or position but by the intimacy of his union with Christ. It is as a member 
ist’s body, the Church, that the apostle bears fruit. The surest sign that he is guided 
Holy Spirit is the degree of love for the Church and docile obedience to the hier- 
| In reverencing the Holy Father, the Bishops and other clergy, we are not giving 
dience merely to men, liable to human frailty and error, but to God whom they repre- 
Our docility is supernatural and springs from Faith if we obey Christ in our su- 
If we obey to the extent that we can see that the superior is wise and virtuous our 
ding is not supernatural. The Catholic revolutionary is distinguished from the 
t precisely in that he places all his trust in essentially supernatural means, in the 
of Christ, in the sacramental means by which that Passion is applied to our souls, 
3 hierarchy through which Christ exercises His authority over us. But none of this is 
1 the eyes of reason; we cannot see bow God is infallibly attaining His ends through 
e and limited superiors; we cannot see How our activity, our most diligent efforts, 
undity of genius are dead and avail nothing for the reform of mankind except in 
ct measure of a man’s union with Christ; nor can we see how it is that the evils 
orld are going to be overcome, not by activity, but principally through participa- 
Christ’s Passion. But by Faith we know that the world was redeemed and Satan 
e, not by Christ’s public teaching but by His Passion and death. The followers of 
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——- WILLIAM DAVEY 


The Sinfulness of Having Babies 


After hearing that Methodist Bishop Oxnam, while speaking before the Phd 
Parenthood Association of Chicago, declared that to refuse to use contraceptives 
brudence demanded it was “sinful.” 


How very nice it is to hear, 

Planning parents sob and cheer, 
As stalwart prelate so declares, 

The sinfulness of having heirs. 


Oh, selfless Bishop, speaking free! 
Honored pastor of thy See! 

The truth to shout, he e’re insists, 
Despite the toll in Methodists. 


“Let unenlightened Papists breed, 
Not yet from superstition freed, 
Their offspring sad to error linked, 
While Protestants become extinct.” 


Thus, in accents apoplectic, ° 
Flows the liberal dialectic, 

Teaching parents how to plan 
Not to propagate the clan. | 


Inscrutable to man, and odd, 
The providential ways of God, 

That heretics should so deny } 
A life to heretics, and die. 


ED WILLOCK 


